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THE OCEAN HOUSE, 
NEWPORT, 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS 


CHITTENANGO 


& BATES. 





White Sulohur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N.Y. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 
First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





~The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best etyle. Diagrams of the house may be procured 


by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 













NEW YORK, SATURDAY, A 


A SPLENDID SABBATH SCHOOL BOOK. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


Verily 
a River of 
Melody and 


Beauty-Abounding 
in bright, taking, sing- 
able music which the 
Sabbath Schoo! children 
and home boys and girls will not 
need much drilling to learn and ap- 


preciate. As in our unequalled Church 
Book, the ** AMErt- caAN TUNE kK” 
—soin this we have drawn on 


| well-known writers of Sabbath 
School Music, the very best in the 
country, to whose united ef- 
forts we owe this new and 
popular Sabbath 
School Book, edit- 
ed by Messrs, 
PERKINS 
& Benrt- 
LEY. 


River 


Its Success 


Life 
cannot be Doubted, 
2” SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE $30 per 100. 
Sample copies 30 cts. each. Sent post-paid. 
Oliver Ditson & Co,, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





\yUR NAVAL SCHOOL AND NAVAL 
O OFFICERS.—A glance at the condition of the 
French Navy prior to the late Franco-German War. 

Translated from the French of M. De Crisenoy, by 
Commander R. W. Means, United States Navy. 

12mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Pus.tisuer, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


5 cents to $10,000 received. OPEN DAILY from 10 
A.M to 8 P.M. 





Deposits made up to Ane 10 draw interest from Ist. 

NOTICE.—THE THIRTY-NINTH SEMI-AN- 
NUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August. and if undrawn will be entitled 
to interest asa regular deposit from August 1. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 
New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending July ist, Payable on and after 
the third Monday of July. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a devosit. 


E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. piesa 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 





179 Smithfield 8t., Pitteb . 
] urgh, Pa. 


Pa. 
DE Shot Guns, $40 to $300, Double Shot 
to B25. 
le, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
\ sent by express C.0.D, ta be examined before paid for. 














UGUST 23, 1873. 


[Prick 10 Cents. 








CHICKERING 
PIANO - FORTES. 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 





354 Washington St., Boston. 
THE PATENT 








ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No. 5 


East 14th 8treet, New York City, 








t Floreny, Fyre f 
A GREAT OFFER 


1 
of 100 PIANOS ¢& 
ORGANS 


cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
payments New %-Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern improvements, for $275 cash. one 
$55, 875. ouble-Reed Organs, $1 03 
4-ST OP, $110 ; 8 STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFEcT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OnGAN. Jt is produced b 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the ERFECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
ING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
ie SUPERB. Terns Linerar. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. Agents Wanted, 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
Pale they are drawn, to 

prevent alteration -— 
fhe points are inked 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of tue 
leyer of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR © 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

i MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, Aug. 30th, 187%, will clove at 


this office,on Wednesday, at 7 and 12 M., on Thursday 
at 11.30 A.M., and on Saturday at 7.30 AM. and 12M. 


er 
M To 
OOoy's 


CUREKA’ STAMP 








T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


first-class makers, incuding E 
WATE’, at extremely low prices for | * 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. .« 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.; 


ts 
LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enauisu Nove.  Re- 
»rinted from the latest London Edition. One of the 
est and most fascinating storics that has appeared 
in many a day. ice, $1.75. ; 

The * London Atheneum” says of it :— We con- 
fexs we have been somewhat _— by this story, 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another by ‘ Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville.’"’ What higher 
praise could be given to any novel ? 





DOMBEY AND SON. 


The Afth volume of “ Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition” of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and band et edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illas- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 

* Pickwick,” “ Oliver Twist,”’ ‘* David Copperfield,” 
‘*Great Expectations,” and “ Dombey and Son,” are 
now ready, to be followed by one volume each month, 
until all are out. Those who want a first-rate edition 
of Dickens’ Works, should at once commence taking 
this new and best edition. 


Pp) 





et 


WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everything 
that anyone wants to know about the metropolis o 
America, With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price $1, 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Faweett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 
A Thanke: ning Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8. 
mbodying the famous ballad of * ew | 
Out.” “Beautifully printed and bound, 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson’s claims ay 
author of ** Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edifion will be out this 
week, contetee y the author's famoue answer, ‘‘ How 
Husband and I Made up,” which Js even better than 
* Betsey and I are Out.” 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
shine—‘Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans-—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 

Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mre, Westmore- 
| land, of Georgi, author of “ Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. Price, $1 7. 


CACHET ; 
Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mre. M. J.R 


Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 





ar” These book 3 are beantifully bound—sold every 
where—and sent ‘ty mail, postage free, ou receipt ef 
price, by 
G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hotel} 


Madison Square, New York 
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HILLS “ ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 


This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 
10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily eperated by a 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20 3 12-inch, 
$22 ; 14-inch, standard size, 825; 28-inch, 
pony, $100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfaction. We chal- 
kenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Iustrated Circulars. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


oy) 6 . P ’ 

Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 P "ark Place, N. Y. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 





“DOMESTIC” S. 


—_ 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 
vegetable alteratives, Sars- 
aparilla, Dock, Stillingia 
Vy and Mandrake with the 

fodides of Potassium and 
// Tron makes a most effec 
Yetual cure of a series of 
ts which are very 
stand afflicting. It 
the blood, purges 
urking hum ore in 
the system, that under- 
mine health and settle into 
troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the skin are 
the appearance on the surface of humors that should 
he expelled from the blood. Internal derangements 
are the determination of these same humors to some 
internal organ, or organs, whore action they derange, 
and whore substance they disease and destroy. 
AYER's SAR#APARILLA expels these humors from the 
blood. When they are gone, the divorders they pro- 
duce disappear, ench as Ulceratio mas af the Liver, Sto- 
mach, Kidne Lungs, Eruptic ne and Eruplive Dis- 
6M 8 of the Stan. St Anthony’ & Five, Rowe or krysipe- 
las, Pimples, Puxtul: , Blotches, Boile, Tumors, Tetter 
and Salt Rheum, Seald Head, Ring worm, Ulcers and 
Sores, Rhewinatiem. ‘Newralgic. Pain iv the Hones, Side 
and Head, Female Stertlity, Leucoritura 
arteing from internal ulcer ution and ulerine dis ReCLRe, 
Dropsy, Dysyn pric, Emaciation and General Dedility. 
With their departure health returns 


M.Co New York. 




























ert hneas, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & C)., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Ana'i(ical Chemists. 
“Sold by all Druggists and |ealers in Medicine. 


pSREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 
Do you want an ag 
a chance to make rts t, $201 Ma 
our new T-strand While Wire V4 the 
a last forever ; sample free, *o ~ re is n 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N.Y 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicao, Il. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 


nc a 
Lines ; 





Apply by letter or personally to 


8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 








Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 


Or at{his residence,‘ Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth 


|OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
A\TIONAL LINE. 


‘Tors 








..4850 C ABARS-. .. 4500 

eseceacce 150 GREECE.............4500 

i ALY. ee TIE QU rit oveenee’e 4470 
| FRANCB..........- EN -+ +4130 
| HOLL AND 3oi7 HE VETIA. veccered 4020 
DENMARE .........37% ERIN ........ 4030 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus aflording every 
convehience for the comfort of passengers, rand #¢- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North! River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstoy n to land Pas- 
sengers, 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
$80 and $90 Currency. 

Stecrage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Curvency. 

t?"” Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Oftice, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Columbia..Wed., A _ * Sat., a v 
Australia..... Sat., May 3 Ww ed., 
Ismaiiia..... Wed., May ; Sat., 
Victoria..... Sat., May 10| Trinacria..W ed., * 
Castalia... Wed., ay 14 | Cahfornia....Sat., Ms ay 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers, Wed. Steamers, 
Gold Currency. 

Cabins $75 and $65 $75 and £65 

Cabin return tickets, secur- 

ing best ac -commodations. $150 2130 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 

Tickets for passare to or from any seaport or rail- 

way station in Great Britain, [reland, or the Con 

tinent issued at lowest rates, 

Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 

Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, 


GLASGOW, 


New York. 
Agents. 








= 


K 


Belfast, 


TATE LIN 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, 

and Londonderry. 


These clegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y 
as follows : 
ALABAMA, Wotpeetes, August 23. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Sept. 3. 
VIRGINIA, Wedne eday, Sept. 17. 
GEORGLA, Wednesday, October 1. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
yassengers at throngh rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO, Acenrs, 
No. 72 Broadway. 
No, 45 Broadw ay. 


Steerage Passage Office, 


IN MAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 














CITY oF LosPos Saturday, /ug. 16, noon. 
CITY OF NEW Y¢ . Thursday, Aug. 21, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF MONTR RAL, Suturday, Ang. 23, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF BRISTOL, ' hureday, August 28, 9am. 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, August 30, 10 a.m, 
CITY OF ANTWERP, Tiursday, Sept. 4, 2 p.m. 





Pier 45, North River, New Y 
RATES OF PASSAGE 





CABIN, £79, £80 and £0, Cold, rding to accom 
mod lon. agnna trip lickets at be rates. 
STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpoo’ 
row, ee ry London, Cardif’ or Brist« 
curr ney 
Preraw Certupicatres from above porta $32 cur 
reney. 


DRarrs at lowest rates 


the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For Steerage Passaye, at 33 Broadwi ay. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 








and every following T bursfay and Saturday, from 





For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisuep 1840. 
The British and N. A.B. M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


"Three Sailings every weck—From New York every 
) gad and Saturday. From Boston every Tucs- 

ay. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Stecrage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 

by Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent | 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, 
pany *s Oflice, 4 Bowling Green, N 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


_CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


xc Apply at the Com- 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pe nnsylyania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


PEMBROKE .. 
GLAMORGA 
PEMBROKE. 
GLAMORGAN, 


Viteaeseseceeel Aug. 23. 
Sept. 13, 
Oct. 4 






Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
—_ 1 the British Channel and al! other points in 
England, 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenicnee of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE a 


First Cabin .. 
Second Cabin ‘* 
Steernge....... 30 

Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 





currence 


$33. 





Drafts for £1 and upwards, 


For further oe ulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Oftice, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSILIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTic, 
GERMANIC. BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Payonia F erry, Jersey 
City, 
V'ussengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valled, —_ + ng 

TY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
saath rooms, kmoking room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany there steamers, 

RATES —Saloon, #100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to rend for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

kxcursion tickets granted at lowest rates, 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 or ay, New York 


. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Pe 


Remittances to re & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South-street, New York. 
For Draft 


EX- 


for £1 and upwards, and paseage tickets 





by Steamehip and Sailing Packet at the lowe 
rates 
Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
South Street, New York 
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Established in 18 
$5 A YEAR* 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These 
amount of subscription. 


alone are worth double the 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, ann SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, 
News from the New Dominion. 


Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 


Opinions of the English and American Press, 
FIinancraL Reports 
AND THE 
CREAM OF ENGuisu LivTeRaTURE. 


The following 
which two are offered to any subecriber for $5 0 


is a list of the engravings of 


per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAn’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Strvart’s WASHINGTON, : 

Matreson’s BENJAMIN yraavkist, 28x21. 

Knraut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Breker’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 21x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30, ; 

THE CASTLE OF ISCULA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 
21x27. 

Lanpseen’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpeEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsEer’s DEER PASS, 25x38. 

WanpvesForpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 35x25 

Wrkins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22439, 

Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBion, 33x25 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

WINPSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER abbey, 15x21, 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x%. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 11x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


3x2 


26x20, 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion, 


2% cents each ieertion one month. 


2 “ “ “ three months, 
6 “ “ six months 
2“ “ * one year. 


The Aston will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without aotice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to these who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with‘ 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers, 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Oftice order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprictor of the Anmion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee duced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against lozecs by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register lett never requested to do so, 

In the event of of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the 
fact 


has been re 
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manity spared. In this last struggle Lieutenant Thomas | toons destroyed. Moreover the troops had to wade through 


Collins, Arthur Hoge, Edward Sandford Cumberland, Samuel | 
Swinton, and Doctor William Primrose, assistant-surgeon, all 
of the ill-fated Forty-fourth, were killed.” } 

Of the one hundred and two officers killed at Cabul and | 
in the retreat, twenty-two belonged to the Forty-fourth. Of | 
six hundred and eighty-four men of the Forty-fourth, six | 
hundred and fifty-eight perished, nine were prisoners, se- | 
venteen survived the last brave stand at Gundamuck, and of 
these fourteen died in captivity. 

In one of the last fights Lieutenant Souter, seeing the peril, | 
tore the regimental colors from the stai¥, and wrapped them | 
round his body. The Queen’s coior Lieutenant Cumberland | 
handed to Color-Sergeant Patrick Carey, who wrapped it | 
round him; but Carey was killed, and the color never seen | 
again. The first color was more lucky. Lieutenant Souter, | 
in a letter to his wife, from his captivity near Sughman, in | 
the hills,not many miles from Jellilabad, thus wrote ; “In the | 
conflict my posteen flew open and exposed the color. They | 
thought I was some great man, looking so flash. I was 
seized by two fellows (after my sword had dropped from my 
hand by a severe cut in the shoulder, and my pistols had 
missed fire); they hurried me to a distance, took my clothes 
from ofl me except my trousers and cap, led me away to a 
village by command of some horsemen that were on the road, 
and I was made over to the head man of the village, who 
treated me well, and had my wound attended to. Here I re- 
mained a month, seeing occasionally a couple of men of my 
regiment who were%detained in an adjoining village. At the 
end of a month I was handed over to Akbar Khan, and 
joined the ladies and the other officers at Sughman. I lost 
everything I possessed.........My wound, which is from 
my right shoulder a long way down my blade-bone, is an 
ugly one, but it is quite healed. The cut was made through 
a sheepskin posteen, under which the color was concealed, 
lying Zover my right shoulder, that thick Petersham coat 1 
used to wear at Kurnaul,a flannel and shirt. I then threw 
my pistol upon the ground, and gave myself up to be butch- 
ered. The man I tricd to shapt seized me, assisted by his son- 
in-law, and dragged me down the hill; then took my clothes, 
the color, and my money. I was eventually walked off to a 
village two miles away. This same man and his son-in law, 
whose names are Meer Jaun, came afterwards to the village 
where I was, with my telescope, to get me to show them how 
to use it. Afterwards the son-in-law and I became thick ; he 
brought me back the color (though divested of the tassels 
and most of the tinsel), to my agreeable surprise.” 

Both the colors had for some years been mere bundles of 
ribbons, and the color thus saved was eventually placed in 
the church of Alverstoke, Hants. Colonel Shelton was 
killed in 1845, by a fall from his horse in the square of Rich- 
mond Barracks, Dublin. 

In 1854, when the Forty-fourth embarked at Varna for the 
Crimean war, the regiment’s strength was thirty officers and 
eight hundred and ninty-nine men of all ranks. After the 
battle of the Alma, Doctor James Thomas, of the Forty-fourth, 
and Private Magrath, a soldier servant, for four or five days 
volunteered to remain behind, and alleviate the sufferings of 
seven hundred wounded Russians; subsequently the doctor 
took three hundred and forty of them to Odessa, and died on 
his return to Balaklava, of cholera, a victim to his generous 
exertions. The Forty-fourth particularly distinguished it- 
self in the atiack on and occupation of the cemetery at the 
head of the Dockyard Creck, the day Pelissier was repulsed 
at the Malakoff. Our men had the dangerous task of pulling 
down barricades of stone walls while under fire. The Forty- 
fourth swarmed into the advanced houses, and kept up a 
continuous fire on the embrasures ut the head of the creek. 
The brigade was altogether eighteen hours under fire, and 
got, for the first time, actually into the town of Sebastopol, 
although exposed to a plunging fire from the Redan and Bar- 
rack batteries. Five hundred and sixty-two men were the 
total casualties of the day. Colonel the Honorable Augustus 
Spencer, who commanded the Forty-fourth, was wounded, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Staveley succeeded to the command. 
Altogether the Forty-fourth lost in killed and wounded, one 
hundred and thirty-three men. Of six captains who wentinto 
action, four (Fenwick, Agar, Mansfield, and Caulfield) were 
killed. Colonel Spencer and Lieutenants Logan, Haworth, 
and Hoskins were wounded. The Victoria Cross was after- 
wards given to Sergeant William M*Whiney. The Gazette 
of the day says M‘Whiney “ Volunteered as sharp-shooter at 
the commencement of the siege of Sebastopol, and was in 
charge of the party of the Forty-fourth ; was always vigilant 
and active, and signalised himself on the 26th of October, 
1854, when one of his party, Private John Keane, Forty- 
fourth regiment, was dangerously wounded in the Woron- 
zoft road, at the time the sharpshooters were repulsed from 
the quarries by overwhelming numbers. Sergeant M‘Whi- 
ney, on his return, took the wounded man on his back and 
brought him to a place of safety. This was under a very 
heavy fire. He was also the means of saving the life of Cor- 
poral John Courtenay. This man was one of the sharp- 
shooters, and was severely wounded in the head on the 5th 
of December, 1854. Sergeant M‘Whiney brought him from 
under fire, and dug up a slight cover with his bayonet, where 
the two remained until dark, when they retired. Sergeant 
M‘Whiney volunteered for the advanced guard of Major- 
General Eyre’s brigade in the cemetery, on the 18th of June, 
1855, and was never absent from duty during the war.” 

In 1860, the Forty-fourth sailed for China, the emperor 
having relused to ratify the treaty of Tien-Tsin. On the 6th 
of August, the regiment landed on the banks of the Pehtang 
river, and advanced to attack the Tartar posts at the Sin-ho 
entrenchments. The roads were so bad that it cost the troops 
two hours’ hard labor to march two miles. The tremendous 
Armstrong guns, then first used in actual warfare, astonished 
the Tartar horsemen, who nevertheless streamed out and 
enveloped Sir Robert Napier’s force, who was taking the 
position in flank. The Tartars were soon put to flight, but 
again broke out in swarms, and threatened the artillery. 
They were driven off by four companies of the Forty-fourth, 
who wheeled up and fired volieys. The rear guard also re- 
ceived and repulsed a charge of Tartarcavalry. After taking 
Tangken, Sir James Hope Grant determined to reduce the 
North Taku Forts, near the mouth of the Peiho. On the 21st 
of August, a storming party was chosen from the Forty- 
fourth, to be led by Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick William Mac- 
mahon, a wing of the Sixty-seventh, and some marines, who 
carried a pontoon bridge for crossing the wet ditches. The 
magazines in both forts having exploded, a breach was com- 
menced near the gate, and a portion of the storming party 
advanced to within thirty yards and opened a musketry fire, 
which the Chinese returned with interest. The resistauce 
was so vigorous that the French, having crossed the wet 
ditches, were unable to escalade the walls. Nor could the 
sappers succeed in laying the pontoon bridge, thirteen of the 
men being knocked down in succession, and one of the pon- 














deep mud, swim three wet ditches, and clamber over two 
belts of pointed bamboo stakes. At this crisis Napier ordered 


| up twe howitzers to within tifty yards of the gate, and soon 


created a breach sufficient for one man to enter. In like 
terriers the stormers went in single file; Lieutenant Robert 
Montressor Rogers of the E company, then Private John 
Macdougall of the Forty-fourth, and Licutenant Lenon of the 
Sixty-seventh were the first Englishmen inside the walls of 
the North Taku Forts; they climbed up the embrasure by 
sticking bayonets in the wall, and so earned the Victoria 
Cross, which was also conferred on Lieutenant Burslem, 
Ensign Chaplin, and Private Lane of the Sixty-seventh. The 
Chinese, driven back foot by foot, were at last hurled through 
the opposite embrasures into the muddy ditches. About an 
hour after all the forts hoisted flags of truce, yet still defied 
the allies. Eveniually.the allied infantry, pushing on to the 
outer North Fort, scaled the walls, and made prisoners the 
garrison of two thousand men. ‘Towards evening the Chinese 
evacuated the South Forts. The loss was severe. The Forty- 
fourth had Captain Ingham and Lieutenant Rogers severcly 
hurt, fourteen men killed, and one drummer and forty-five 
men wounded. Captain Gregory was one of the first in the 
Taku Forts after those who obtained the Victoria Cross ; 
Brigadier Reeves, who commanded the troops for the assault, 
was severely wounded in five places. The words “ Taku 
Forts” are now borne on the colors of the Forty-fourth 
regiments. 
———__. 


TWO SONGS FOR A SAILOR. 
BY W. C, BENNETT. 
A KISS TO TAKE TO SEA, 


Give me a laughing parting kiss, 
That I afar may be 

Blest in the thought you gave me this 
To cheer me, lass, at sea. 


To tropic calms I'll take this kiss ; 
In storms my thought ‘twill be ; 

My dreams shall still be sweet with this, 
This kiss I take to sea. 


Smile—smile ; your Ned will you much miss ? 
You'll sometimes think of me ? 

And when shall I not feel this kiss, 
This kiss I take to sea? 


A WIFE'S SONG, 


Oh, winds, tell me where does my sailor sail the sea; 

Oh, would that I could fly to him, wherever he may be; 

But I know, where’er he is, that his thoughts are still of me, 
And it’s Oh, that my sailor were home again from sea! 


Oh, he said he’d not be long away when he tcre himself 
from me ; 

But long, long have the months been, and I long his face 
to sce ; 

Oh, sweet gales, blow him home again, that happy I may be, 

For it’s Oh, to fling these arms around my sailor safe 
from sea! 


Oh, when will that day come ? what a moment that will be ! 

When his ship comes sailing into port, and his boat rows 
here to me, 

When, before he’s half ashore, I shall clasp him on the quay ; 

And it’s Oh, that I could keep him, nevermore to sail the sea! 

>-—_—_——_— 


THE MYTIL OF ROBIN HOOD. 


We doubt whether ordinary readers have seriously thought 
of the contradictions involved in the ordinary stories respecting 
Robin Hood. Let us state a few. First, as to the time in 
which he lived. He is placed in three successive centuries ; 
according to the common theory, which considers him a Saxon 
outlaw, he lived at the time of the Conquest. ‘‘ About this 
time (1189-99), as I conjectured,” writes Mair, a Scottish his- 
torian, ‘‘ the notorious robbers, Robert Hood of England and 
Little John, lurked in the woods, spoiling the goods only of 
rich men.” ‘This account is repeated by Stow and Holinshed, 
Charles Knight, and others, regard the hero as one of the 
adherents of Simon de Montfort. Fordun is quoted as an 
authority. His ‘‘Scotochronicon” was written between 1377 
and 1384, and received large interpolations from his pupil 
Boner, Abbot of Columba. ‘The account of Robin Hood is one 
of these interpolations. It reads, ‘‘ At this time (1266), from 
the number of those who had been deprived of their estates, 
arose the celebrated bandit, Robert Hood (with Little John 
and their accomplices), whose achievements the foolish vulgar 
deligkt to celebrate in comedies and tragedies; while the 
ballads upon bis adventures, sung by the jesters and minstrels, 
are preferred to all others.” The Rey. John Hunter carries 
the hero into the following century. In 1322 Edward IL 
suppressed an insurrection in Yorkshire, and he conjectures 
that Robig Hood was one of the rebellious band who took to 
the woods of Sherwood and Barnsdale. An old black-letter 
legend represents Robin as pardoned by the king, and taken 
to court. In certain exchequer accounts for 1524-5, Robert 
Hood is spoken of as one of the ‘‘ porters of the chambers,” 
The Robin Hood of the ballads is buried at Brickless in Scot- 
land, and Kirklees in Yorkshire; Little John dies in Dublin, 
at Hathensaye, in Derbyshire, and at Pelte,in Murranland, 
where Hector Boece, a Scottish caronicler, professes to have 
seen his bones. Neither of the three accounts we have men- 
tioned are uttested by good authorities. The Saxon chronicle 
makes no mention of Robin Hood. ‘The ballads about the De 
Montfort rebeliion do not refer to him, but lament that the 
times are sad, and one written shortly after Evesham runs— 


** No good, I ween, of late is seen, 
By earl or baron done ; 
Nor knight nor squire to fame aspire ; 
Or dare disgrace to shun.” 





This plaint would have been impossible had Boner been cor- 
rect. Farther, a local historian, who wrote during Edward 
the Third’s time in Leicester Abbey—Henry of Knighton —has 
not a word respecting Mr. Hunter's hero. 

The conclusiqy%s forced upon us that all the supposed facts 
im the chronicles where Robin is mentioned were derived from 
the ballads. This fact seems incontestable, and Boner gives 
us a hint of the process of manufacture—first ballads, then 
‘* gestes,” and then history. Nearly every wood in earlier 
times had its outlawed hero, and it was easy to clothe them 
with romantic qualities. Even France bad its Robin de Bois, 
a child’s bugbear, 

However, to the ballads. Robin Hood, William Clondesly, 
Adam Bell, and Clym of the Clongh, all belong to the same 
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cycle. The famous shot attributed to the second is also attri 
buted to Woden, and the key is a strange one. We use it, 
and it opens anew land. Woden, the ‘Teutonic god, was ‘the 
symbol of spring and victory. Now all tho Robin Hood ballads 
mostly bogin with a description of spring, or the month of 
May, and in the oldest celebrations of May-day, such as that of 
Helston, in Cornwall, which has puzzled the antiquaries, 
Robin Hood is introduced, and the ‘ Hal-and-tow” party as 
they dance through the main street and ia and out of gentle- 
men’s houses, sing a ditty about Robin Hood and Little John. 
The connection between May and the forest hero is thus doubly 
established, by the ballads and by popylar celebrations. In 
some of the May pageants a horse and man are introdaced, the 
rider carrying abow and arrow. ‘This is common in Germany, 
and the rider is always called Rupert or Robert. ‘Lhe cere- 
mony of the horse is known as a hovdening, the horse being the’ 
hovden. In Kent, hovden is pronounced inovden. Now in old 
mythology the sun is frequently spoken of as a horse, especially 
the rising sun, and one of the Vedic hynins addresses it wholly 
under this image. 

We have thus in the legend of Robin Hood, a pretty myth. 
The May-gemes were common in Pagan times. Woden was 
the horse, the sun god, the victor of winter, swift and strong, 
and the sheath of arrows represented his fierce, far-darting 
beams. The man who mimicked him was called Robert, in 
common parlance. ‘The transformation of Woden into worden, 
and wovden into «rood was not difficult, and thus the way was 
open for connecting the name with any hero whose existence 
would be acceptable to popular feeling. Spring conquered 
winter, and why should not Robin Hood koid out against Wil- 
liam, the Saxon against the Norman, the forester against the 
soldier? But most likely there were Robin Hood ballads of a 
much more simple and antiquated form than those now pre- 
served, and linking Saxon to ‘Teuton, Paganism to Christianity 
and a realm of dim fiction to one of hard reality and eruel 
strife.—Illustrated Review. 


———_> -__— 


SCENE IN AN OPIUM SILOP. 


One who has never visited an opium shop can have no 
conception of the fatal fascination that hol is its vietims fast 
bound—mind, heart, soul, and conscience, all absolutely dead 
to every impulse but the insatiable, ever-increasing thirst for 
the damning poison. I entered one of these dens but once, 
but Lean never forget the terrible sights and sounds of that 
“place of torment.” The apartment was spacious, and might 
have been pleasant but for its foul odors and still fouler scenes 
of unutterable woe—the footprints of sin trodden deep in 
the furrows of those haggard faces and emaeiated forms. On 
all four sides of the room were couches placed thickly against 
the walls, and others were scattered over the apartment 
wherever there was room for them. On each of these lay 
extended the wreck of what was once aman. Some few 
were old—all were hollow-eyed, with sunken cheeks and 
cadaverous countenances; many were clothed in rags, having 
probably smoked away their last dollar; while others were 
oflering to pawn their only decent garment for an additional 
dose of the deadly drug. A decrepit old man raised himself 





as we entered, drew a long sigh, and then with a half-uttered 
imprecation on his own folly proceeded to refill his pipe. 
This he did by scraping off, with a five-inch steel needle, 
some opium from the lid of a tiny shell box, rolling the paste 
intoa pill, and then, after heating it in the blaze of a lamp, 
deposit it within the small aperture of his pipe. Several 
short whifls followed; then the smoker would remove the 
pipe from his mouth and lie ba:k motionless; then replace 
the pipe, and with fast-glazing eyes blow the smoke slowly 
through the pallid nostrils. As the narcotic eflects of the 
opium began to work he-fell back on the couch in a state of 
silly stupefaction that was alike pitiable and disgusting. 
Another smoker, a mere youth, lay with his face buried in his 
hands, and as he lifted his head there was a look of despair 
such as I have seldom seen. Though so young, he was a 
complete wreck, with hollow cyes, sunken chest, and a nerv- 
ous twitching in every muscle. I spoke to him, and learned 
that six months before he had lost his whole patrimony by 
gambling, and came hither to quaff forgetfulness from these 
Lethean cups; Loping, he said, to find death as well as ob- 
livion. By far the larger proportion of smokers were so en- 
tirely under the influence of the stupefying poison as to pre- 
clude any attempt at conversation, and we passed out from 
this moral pest-house sick at heart as we thought of these in- 
fatuated victims of self-indulgence and their starving families 
at home. This baneful habit, once formed, is seldom given 
up, and from three to five years indulgence will utterly wreck 
the firmest constitution, the frame becoming daily more ema- 
ciated, the eyes more sunken, and the countenance more 
cadaverous, till the brain ceases to perform its functions, and 
death places its seal on the wasted life—Lippincott’s Mag. 


—_— > —-_-— 


A RACE BREAKFAST IN INDIA. 


The mounting sun, ere two hours of the sport elapsed, gave 
solid warning that ’twas time to adjourn to breakfast under 
cover, and we may just as well take a knife and fork our- 
selves, and sail in with them. A marquee of portentous 
size, with the double walls triced up, and prolonged by 
Shemianas, or canvas awnings on Venctian masts, had been 
pitched for the “ Ordinary.” This was something like a 
spread, an entertainment for some 500 of the elite of India, 
Governors, judges, and military and civil swells of every 
rank, with their ladies, and the more presentable of the com- 
mercial, telegraph, railway, and other outsiders, sat down to 
the somewhat noisy, but eminently attractive repast. Heea- 
tombs had been sacrificed with Pythagorean profusion for 
the mysteries of the assembled cooks, and sea, forest, farm, 
field, and garden had been Jaid uncer contribution for the 
great event. The Madras Club had actually loaned their 
French chef, that man of price and princely perfection in his 
noble art, and ranges of sheds had concealed cooking ranges 
in the rear, whence had for days issued the most distracting 
odors of wondrous gastronomic triumphs. The meal was 
a la Russe, of course. Barons of beef and quarters of venison 
smoked on the sideboards, with wild boars, peacocks, with 
gilt beaks and tails, guinea fowl, turkeys, capons, lambs, and, 
in fact, fish, flesh, and fowl of every desirable kind, in bewil- 
dering profusion, while carvers wiclded their glittering steel, 
Flowers everywhere, up the tent poles, festooning the ceiling 
and cornices, meandering in shallow, wet sand-baths on the 
tables, dropped their blossoms and diflused the sweetest per- 
fumes, while the bands of the European artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry relieved each other in alternately ravishing 
waltzes. How the laughter rattled, and the corks popped, 
like the volleys of a grand engagement. , Songs and stories, 
flirtations and wit were stimulated by the contagious glec. 
Truly, life’s at its gayest and fastest at a race ordinary in 





India.— Zhe Table. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 


*WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Dion Boucicault, in “* Mimi.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, * The Black Crook.” 


DALY’S BROADWAY THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, 
in “ La Fille de Madame Angot.”” 

















OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Miss Lydia Thompson, and her new 
company, in ‘‘ Mephisto and the Four Sensations.” 


Minister, in the jealousies which are excited and have to be 
appeased, and it is easy to understand that promotion to the 
Chancellorship might be deferred if it was thought that the 
selection of the most capable person would occasion a fresh 
burst of heartburnings. 

The Daily News observes that the new appointments for 
the most part look well, although perhaps the public will at 
first be inclined to wonder rather why this man goes out and 
that man stays in, than to consider calmly the probable 
effect of the general reconstruction. One thing everybody 
will readily admit, and that is that change of some kind was 
needed. It would be impossible for any Government to go 
on as things have lately been going. The one department 
in which the greatest confusion took place will at least be 
reduced again to unity and system by the Prime Minister 
himself undertaking its principal duties. Some of the other 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the Vokes Family, in ‘“ Fun in a Fog.” 





WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
overy af and ing 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 


THEATRE COMIQUE, 514 BROADWAY.—GRAND 
Variety Entertainmenj. 














METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY.— 
Ethiopian Eccentricities, etc. 
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CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
LOWEST MARKET RATES, 
In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO., 
49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY‘'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered’ te the 
nublic. meV AL LENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beve 
OHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New ork. 











As the Axston in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
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Thursday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 
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THE CHANGES IN THE MINISTRY. 


The recent assumption by Mr. Gladstone of the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in addition to that of First Lord 
of the Treasury has excited some comment among our British 
contemporaries. The instances of one man holding two or 
more offices at the same time in the British Cabinet are rare— 
probably not exceeding fo=r sinve the restoration of Charles 
II. The first was that of Horace Walpole, who was for a 
short time both Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. The 
next was that of Lord Chatham, who was Minister at War 
and Foreign Secretary for a few weeks. The third and most 
memorable instance, however, occurred in 1839. In part of 
that year the political situation did not require that party 
lines should be very strictly drawn. Several coalition 
cabinets had been attempted during September and October, 
but some of them existed only in name. About the Ist of 
November the Duke of Wellington tried to form a Ministry, 
but there seemed to be a tacit understanding among available 
Cabinet candidates of all shades of opinion that the Duke 
must not be allowed to succeed. He suspected the existence 
of this coalition to prevent him forming a coalition Ministry ; 
but, determined not to be defeated, he astonished the people 
and politicians by assuming the functions of every Cabinet 
officer and exercising them himself for a month. The last 











may at first seem perhaps as if they were made on 
the principle of throwing so many names into a hat, and 
drawing out each at random for some given office. The 
pu lic will probably not have very long to wait in order to 
be able to form some judgment as to the probable results of 
this ministerial renaissance rather than reconstruction. 

In the opinion of the Standard the Government as recon- 
stituted cannot be said to be any stronger. As regards its 
position before the country, that is, of course, unaffected by 
any shifting about of the men in their places. The Min- 
istry is the same, whatever may be the arrangements of 
the Ministers. It hes gained no accession of credit, 
but rather increase of damage by these desperate shufflings 
They can only prove that Mr. Gladstone, as the head of the 
Cabinet, had lost all confidence in his colleagues and sub- 
ordinates. They cannot recover for him the prestige which 
these colleagues helped him to lose. What the country has 
to deal with is still the Gladstone Government, with Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Bright, and all the old objectionable elements, 
again in full force. Out of those damaged planks itis im- 
possible to make a safe platform. The weakness, the faults, 
the blots which existed in the material are to be found there 
still, and no eftort of joinery can make the work any the 
sounder than it was before it was pulled to pieces and 
built up again. 


THE ISSUE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Khivan Expedition ended just as all politicians who 
have studied Russian doings in the East, and whose minds 
are not warped by the bandages of party, expected it would 
end. Russia put on a cloak of Liberal seeming. She had no 
intention of occupying Khiva. She had read the Khan a 
lesson, and there the object of her mission ended. Only the 
Khan was not able to pay the war indemnity. Therefore 
she found it absolutely necessary for the security of her 
money, that she should hold material guarantees. Who could 
murmur? Europe has looked quietly on while the Teuton 
was the man in possession of France. The Czar was only 
following the glorious example of his uncle William. What 
could England—who had not spoken a word in favor of 
defeated France—say to the adoption of the German policy 
towards the Khan of Khiva? 

The position was clear. Russia would hold two places 
until the war indemnity was paid. This indemnity being a 
sum which the Khan will not be able to disburse in less than 
seven years at the very least, the Russian occupation is tanta- 
mount to holding possession of the entire country. The two 
places selected by the wily Muscovite command the com- 
munications which he desires to keep open. As a contem- 
porary has truly remarked—it is the Bokhara game over 
again :—" Russia was to have evacuated Samarcand long ago, 
but she still holds it; and it turned out that Russia held the 
place as a guarantec for the payment of, for that country, an 
enormous war indemnity.” 

The little game of Russia is this—in the words of the 
writer we have just quoted :—“ As the Russian general ex- 
perienced no difficulty in marching from Kungrod to the 
capital of Khiva a few weeks ago, so at any future time a 
Russian force could march the same road and produce the 
same eflect. The possession of Kungrod leaves Russia, so to 
speak, with her hand on the throat of Khiva. Nor is this 








example in the list is that of Mr. Gladstone, who has held the 
two offices above denoted since the 7th instant. Though 
rare enough to arrest public attention whenever it recurs, the 
incumbency of two or more Cabinet offices by one man does 
not violate the letter or the spirit of the British Constitution. 

Speaking of the changes in the Ministry, the London 
Times cannot look upon the assumption of the two offices of 
First Lord and Chancellor of the Exchequer by Mr. Glad- 
stone as anything more than an ad interim arrangement. 
It does not matter whether the present House meet again, 
or whether there be a general election next December, the 
Opposition will in either case open the attack and attempt to 
storm the Treasury bench. Can any one suppose that the 
general-in-chief, with the conduct of the whole campaign 
upon his hands, will be able to preside over the administra- 
tion of the Treasury department also? The supposition 
does not bear examination. Mr. Gladstone may be able to 
support the labors of First Lord and of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer during the recess, but the offices must be separated 
before Parliament meets, and we can scarcely believe that 
Mr. Gladstone has not already determined how they shall be 
separated. It is not difficult to see a reason why he should 
not announce his decision. These changes, apart from 


larger consequences, occasion grievous trouble to the Prime | of a supposititious invader of England, who laid us under 








all. The occupation of Kungrod points to the real object of 
Russia in attacking the country. It is in the vicinity of 
Kungrod that the Oxus becomes unnavigable. We have all 
along had good reason to believe that Russia aimed at deep- 
ening and improving the river’s mouth. When she can send 
her flotilla from the Aral freely up the Oxus, than Khiva will 
not only be permanently at her mercy without the aid of 
costly expeditions, but Russia will have a great highway into 
the heart of Turkestan, and towards India.” 

The occupation of Kungrod is part of a well-laid scheme. 
It is held ostensibly as security for a war indemnity—but 
henceforth it is Russian vantage ground, for an advance to 
the frontiers of the Indian empire. There are apologists of 
Russia in plenty ; and there are English politicians, who ap- 
pear to think that England’s security lies in a hand-to-mouth 
pulicy—a policy of the surface. They decline to look even a 
few years ahead. They are content with assurances, and 
with hollow words. Russia to-day pretends to be most mod- 
erate in her views—most unselfish in her ends, And, unfor- 
tunately, the men in power, believe, or affect to believe, in 
her courtesies. Yet, how does she, in reality, stand after her 
march to Khiva? 











* | dredweight. 


a contribution that even England could only raise in a long 
term of years, and generously consented to retain possession 
of only Portsmouth Harbor and the Nore until it was paid. 
This is after the protestations of Count Schonvaloff, that 
his Imperial master was enly anxious to chastise a bar- 
barous state, that had injured and made prisoner his sub- 
jects; and that when the prisoners had been released, and 
the purishment administered, the Khanate would be im- 
mediately evacuated. The Czar has just decorated the 
victor of Khiva: and he has not decorated him for 
nothing. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The Shah’s treasures, carried on his person when he came 
to Vienna, were thought enormous, but those of the Padishah 
—the Sultan of Turkey—outshine them. These, valued at 
$27,500,000, it took five railway wagons to carry. They lie 
in arather plain kiosk immediately adjoining the Turkish 
transept and surmounted by a crescent and a star. The 
domed ceiling is painted in arabesques, and pendant from it 
are five large golden walls. Here may be read the history of 
the Sublime Porte from the days of the conqueror of Byzan- 
tium, Mahmoud IL, to the present Padishah, Abd-ul-Aziz ; 
the golden throne of Nadr Shah is here, which was renowned 
in the East before the peacock throne of the Great Mogul at 
Delhi was dreamt of. It is marvellous in its workmanship, 
large enough for a coach, and weighs four and a half hun- 
It is enamelled in celadon, green, and crimson, 
and its patterns of arabesquerie are in rubies, emeralds, and 
pearls. Above it hang the tugpan and armor of Sultan Murad, 
heavy with gold and gleaming with jewels. Near it are the 
horse caparisons of Selim III., with the heavy Mameluke 


‘| stirrups and Arab bit of solid gold, encrusted with diamonds. 


Scabbards where nothing but diamonds can be seen; cinctures 
of diamonds; bowls of China porcelain, their patterns marked 
out in gold and reset with rubies; clocks encased in diamonds 
and glistening with crescent moons and stars ; hoodahs with 
golden bowls; and chiboques whose amber mouthpieces are 
encircled with rings of diamonds, gleam and glisten every- 
where. Such is the splendor of the Sultan, contrasted with 
which the squalor of the Turks, the extortions of the Govern- 
ment and of the priests, fade into absolute insignificance. 


The Times of India notices a system still going on in some 
parts of the East, and to which attention has before been 
directed, but not very prominently. It appears that in the 
neighborhood especialiy of Sylhet, where polygamy prevails, 
it is no uncommon thing for a man to give up one of his 
wives to a rich man to work for life as his slave. At another 
time a debtor, to satisfy a decree obtained against him, sur- 
renders his daughter (who may be a young woman or a little 
girl) or his sister to the creditor for a short time, which ar- 
rangement, however, continues in force like ,the permanent 
settlement act. Sometimes it happens that a vicious woman, 
to preserve her standing in society, makes a present of her 
natural daughter to the powerful headman of the commu- 
nity ; at other times men of property send messengers to poor 
men greedy of money, and bring their daughters under their 
influence by offering them a small sum and promising to 
marry them. The purchase and sale of slaves in the ordinary 
way has not altogether disappeared. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Independance Belge says 
great eflorts are being made by the Prussian Conservatives to 
discredit Dr. Falk, the Minister of Worship and Instruction. 
All their partisans have been instructed to attack the Minister 
wherever he presents himself as a candidate at the coming 
elections. The Ultramontanes have their own reasons for 
hating Dr. Falk with a bitter hatred, and have no hesitation 
in joining with the Feudalists to prevent his return to Parlia- 
ment. “In his legislative schemes, as well as in the adminis- 
tration of his department,” the latter say, “ this Minister has 
been a zealous representative of that perilous liberalism 
which successfully seeks to undermine the foundations of the 
State and of society.” All measures brought forward by Dr, 
Falk, therefore, ought to be condemned and opposed “ by the 
great Conservative Party, without distinction of shades.” 
Yet Dr. Falk is himself a member of the Free Conservative 
Party, and not of the Liberal, which is said to be so 
dangerous. He is a man of a vigorous practical character, 
who pays more regard to facts than abstract theories. He 
enjoys the general esteem of the public, and the Liberals will 
doubtless unite with the more moderate members of the 
Conservatives to frustrate the plots and machinations by 
which his enemies hope to prevent him from taking his seat 
in the new Parliament. 

Prince Ossoo Ansoll, an uncle to the Ashantee King, but 
educated in England, has supplied to the London 7imes an 
account of the organisation of the King’s army. The pre- 
sent King is named Koflee Calcalli, and is eighth of his dy- 
nasty, a light man, scarcely darker than a Spaniard, and of 
some ability, but no education. He can bring into the field 
about 100,000 men, commanded usual'y by their own princes, 
under a kind of feudal arrangement, but he has trained Gen- 
erals also, who accompany him in his battles. His men are 
armed with long muskets, short carbines, and pikes, are di- 
vided into regiments, and are fed usually by the King, who 
has enormous wealth in the way of provisions. The King’s 
revenues are derived principally from his gold mines, and a 
royalty over the gold belonging to his subjects, sources of 


An observer describes Russia’s action as equivalent to that] revenue which, if we are compelled to destroy him, shoul 





be immediately annexed. Altogether, remembering that 
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the wilderness to the temple, in the natural taste, agreeing 
not ill with the little dripping murmur, and the aquatic idea 
of the whole place.” 

Twickenham, indeed, may be regarded as Pope's life-long 
home, although the house wherein he lived bas long since 
ceased to exist. He planted the grounds on the opposite side 
of the road himself. One who knew it well at the com- 
mencement of this century thus describes it :—‘t There was a 
wilderness, with a gardener’s house buried in the foliage, a 
dark, shadowy walk, leading direct from the grotto to an ex- 
quisite little temple built of shells, and rising like an enchanted 
palace of the naiads or hamadryads in the bosky wood, within 
hearing of the waters that flung their music upon the echoes 
of the cavern. The grounds beyond were dotted over with 
trees, and intersected by irregular paths, now -losing them- 
selves in shadow, and now glancing out again into the sun- 
shine. At the remote extremity, upon a meund, stood a 
monument inscribed to the memory of Pope’s mother. The 
mound is still pointed out, but not a vestige of the monument 
is now to be seen, one of the former proprietors of the estate 
having, it is stated, sold it to the late Queen Dowager for a 
hundred pounds ! 

“ Then there were groups of shrubs bounding the extremity, 
or rather suggesting a notion of distance that cheated the 
imagination into the notion that there were no bounds to the 
landscape. The beauty with which these few acres were 
laid out fosmed a subject of universal admiration, and it is 
believed, on the authority of Walpole, that Kent derived his 
a lessons in ornamental planting from the slender fingers of 

‘ope. 

The temple, I may add, is gone, though the fine chestnut- 
trees and avenue of elms which once shaded it are there; the 
“ subterraneous” passage and grotto also, which extend under 
the road, are still there; so too are the two “ porches” or 
recesses, Which now form a kind of side chapels on the right 
and the left of the passage itself, as you enter from the slop- 
ing garden and lawn which front the river. 

The house itself, now known as “ Pope’s Villa,” is a pictu- 
resque building, somewhat resembling a Swiss chalet, erected 
about five-and-twenty years ago, and over the gateway lead- 
ing into the garden, completely hid by a thick curtain of ivy, 
is a tablet bearing the following inscription :—* On this spot 
stood, until 1804, the house of Alexander Pope. The grotto 
that formed its basement still remains. 1848.” In one of 
the recesses of the grotto is preserved the decayed trunk of a 
willow-tree, which was planted by Pope soon after he came 
to reside here, on leaving his father’s villa at Binfield, on the 
borders of Windsor Forest. It was put up to auction in the 
City on the 4th of June; but as no bidder offered to give the 
reserved price, it was “ bought in.” 

Next comes “ Mayfield,” in the pleasant neighborhood of 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, or as the good people of the neigh- 
borhood persist in calling it, “ Moore’s Cottage,” because the 
bard of Erin lived within its walls for some three years or 
more, while he was busy in composing his romance of East- 
ern fable, “ Lallah Rookh.” Here, also, he wrote “ Those 
Evening Bells,” the sweet lines so familiar in every Eng- 
lish home being suggested by the church bells of Ashbourne, 
as their sound was wafted across the green meadows on sum- 
mer evenings. It was here, too, that he enjoyed the friend- 
ship cf Byron; and many of the trees which surround the 
house are said to have been planted conjointly by Moore and 
Byron. The estate around the house is small—about eight 
or nine acres, if I am rightly informed—just enough to sup- 
ply the wants of a poet’s household, and to enable him to 
keep a pony, a few cows, and a poultry yard, with vegetables 
enough to supply his table. 

Next on our list is “ Plas Newydd,” in the Vale of Llan- 
gollen, in Denbighshire, for upwards of half a century the 
home of two romantic old maids, Lady Emily Butier and 
Miss Sarah Ponsonby, whose fame is known throughout 
North Wales as “the Ladies of “ Llangollen.” They were 
both of high birth, and both of Irish extraction ; Lady Emil 
being a few years the elder of the two. Thrown into eac 
other’s society iff their youthful days, they eloped together, 
and were brought back again, once at least, to their friends ; 
but “love laughs at locksmiths,” so they cloped again; tak- 
ing ship from the Irish coast, they landed at Holyhead, where 
they found the Shrewsbury coach waiting to start. They 
booked and paid for their places to Shrewsbury; but at 
Llangollen, in Denbighshire, they were so delighted with the 
scenery that they resolved to cast anchor there for a time. 
Accordingly, they engaged a cottage standing in little grounds 
of its own; and, with true feminine instinct, so improved it 
that in the course of a few months they “ made the desert 
smile.” They lived here in retirement till old age came upon 
them, and they now rest together in the churchyard of 
Llangollen. 

Their house, which, curiously enough, has since their de- 
cease been occupied by another pair of maiden ladies—the in- 
fection being presumed to be still in existence—is thus de- 
scribed by Murray, in his Hand-book of North Wales :— 
“Plas Newydd is an elegant little cottage, situated on a 
small knoll and surrounded by very tasteful grounds. 
palisade, ornamented with antique and grotesque figures 
carved in oak, encloses the front, and the doors and windows 
are decorated with carving of the same material. A carriage- 
drive, open to strangers, crosses the lawn immediately in 
front of the cottage. Within, the dwelling of the ‘ Ladies of 
Llangollen’ is crammed with curiosities, portraits, and other 
memorials—the gifts of many friends, who came to see them 
im this secluded spot.” The gifts, alas! are gone, though the 
house remains ; the casket remains, but the jewels, where are 


they? 

Tt whilst they set up their tent here, they were visited b: 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans, Madame de Genlis, and Miss A. M. 
Seward—who immortalised them in her poetry—and the sim- 
ple, earnest philanthropy of their lives is still remembered by 
the peasantry. Their servants would appear to have shared 
in their goodness, for it is said that the two postboys, who 
used to ride their carriage-borses, died worth fifteen hundred 
and one thousand pounds respectively. One who still re- 
members them speaks of them as singular in their dress as in 
their modes of life, wearing their hair powdered, short, and 
uncurled, with men’s hats and neck-ties, and blue riding- 
habits. The story is that neither of them would sit for her 
portrait, yet each wished for the likeness of the other, and 
aided a neighbor, Lady Leighton, in obtaining the sketches 
which, on the success of this double plot, were lithographed 
and published. 

And then again, what story can be more touching than that 
of Warren ik stings and his much-loved Daylesford, the 
place of which from a boy he resolved to become the owner, 
and from which he had hoped to have taken his title if 
raised to the peerage? Dayiesford, four or five centuries ago, 
had belonged to ancestors of his own name, who were both 
noble and rich ; but the family had been impoverished through 
their loyalty to Charles the First, and had lately been obliged 


lto sell their estate—not, however, until they had appointed to 
| the family living his own father, as a poor relation for whom 
| it was fit and right to provide. He was born—or at all events 
| he spent his childhood—in the parsonageat Daylesford, and 
early left an orphan, was reared in the village school. He 
grew up, and resolved to win a name, and fame, and money, 
and to become the owner of Daylesford, 


| He went to India, and came back to England with a fortune 


after many years, and when Daylesford again came into the 
market he fortunately purchased it. This was his proudest 
and his happiest day, and its pleasure far outweighed the 
pain, trouble, and loss of having to sustain a public inipeach- 
ment in Westminster Hall. Triumphantly acquitted of the 
charges so rashly brought again him, he went back to Day- 
lesford. Macaulay has told us with all the charms of touch- 
ing eloquence how he spent there the last years of his life, in 
honor and independence; and the local guide-books tell us 
the more prosaic fact that he “rebuilt the mansion at a con- 
siderable cost.” This is of stone, and stands on the side of a 
hill, sheltered by a noble wood, in the midst of undulating 
grounds of between six and seven hundrec acres, which were 
beautifully laid out by a landscape gardener some twenty 
years ago, and it commands delightful views of the country. 
\ /ith what pleasure did the old man, his face bronzed by the 
suns of India, survey the uplends, and pleasant groves, and 
gardens, all his own, saying to himself, “ H:ec mea sunt !” 

Yet he left no son to succeed him; his name has passed 
away; there never was a Baron Daylesford in the British 
Peerage ; and the estate for two generations has been in the 
hands of strangers. 

The entire property, including the farms which “ go with 
it,’ comprises, 1 believe, about one thousand and eighty 
acres. 

It is to be hoped that the merchant who is said to have 
lately purchased Daylesford, will keep up the tomb of War- 
ren Hastings in Daylesford Churchyard.—Cassell’s. 


—_—>—___— 


CELEBRATED HOAXES. 


There has at all times been a proneness, more or less de- 
veloped, for indulgence in the practical jokes or deceptions 
called hoazes ; sometimes through self-interested motives, 
but more usually springing from a love of fun with a bit of 
malice in it. Antiquaries have frequently been victimised in 
this way, by the fabrication of articles purporting to be in- 
teresting as relics of past times. ‘The readers of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Antiquary will remember the metal vessel inscribed 
with the letters A D-L'L’, which Monkbarns interpreted to 
mean Agricola dicavit libens lubens ; but which Edie Ochil- 
tree boldly pronounced to be, Aikin Drum’s lang ladle. This 
was a supposed instance of honest misconstruction by a learned 
man whose zeal travelled a litt!e too fast, due to Scott’s 
imagination ; but there was a real instance in the case of 
Vallancey, an Irish antiquary, who found a sculptured stone 
on the hill of Tara, and engraved the six letters of its inscrip- 
tion in a costly work which he published; he made out these 
to mean, 70 Belus, God of Fire ; but they proved to be sim- 
ply some of the letters in the name of an Irishman, who, 
lying down — on the stone, incised them with a knife or 
chisel. In 1756,a wit, aided by an engraver, cut on a flat 
stone several words which were really an epitaph: Beneath 
this stone reposeth Claude Coster, tripe-seller of Impington, as 
doth his consort Jane ; but the seventy-seven letters were so 
skilfully divided into apparent wor¢s, syllables, and abbrevia- 
tions, as to look exactly like a Latin inscription relating to 
the Emperor Claudius. For a long time the stone deceived 
antiquaries. 

Gough, the celebrated archeologist, saw at a curiosity-shop 
a slab of stone inscribed in a curious way, bought it, had it 
described before the Society of Antiquaries, and engraved 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine. It purported to be: Jere 
Hardenut drank a wine-horn dry, stared about him, and died. 
The shopkeeper stated that the stone had been discovered in 
Kennington Lane, where the palace of Hardcnut or Hardi- 
canute is supposed to have been situated. The whole aftair 
proved to be a hoax. George Steevens, having a grudge 
against Gough, procured a fragment of a chimney slab, 
scratched an inscription on it in rudely formed letters, and 
got a curiosity-dealer so to manage that Gough should see 
and buy the stone. 

Italy is wonderfully fertile in modern antiquities, articles 


of the Abbe Delille beneath them, caused the verses to be 
printed in a few copies of a newspaper printed in another 
town, and contrived that one of these copies should reach 
the abbe, whose vexatiou was intense. Nearly parallel to 
this is the achievement of an Anierican newspaper a few 
years ago, in which some wretched verses were printed, and 
ascribed to the pen of the eminent poet, William Cullen 
Bryant; these were copied in many other papers, and came 
to the astonished eyes of Bryant himself. When the editor 
was some time afterwards asked for un explanation, he boldly 
avowed that his purpose was to establish the fact that, no 
matter how atrocious an eflusion might be, the name of a 
poet who had established a reputation would make it true 
poetry in the eyes of # large majority of poetry readers. 

The hoaxes which have no connection either with antiqui- 
ties or with literature are not easily grouped into classes ; 
nor, in fact, is it worth while so to do. Let us take a few at 
random. At Liverpool, in 1807, bills were placarded all 
about the town, announcing that, at one o'clock upon a par- 
ticular day, a splendid model of a ninety-eight-gun man-of- 
war, built on Lord Stanhope’s plan, and magnificently deco- 
rated, would reach Chisenhall Street Bridge by canal from 
Wigan; with a band on deck to play Rule Britannia, which 
was to be sung by the celebrated Madame Catalani; and a 





beautifully adorned barge was to precede the model, con- 
taining Polito’s hippopotamus (ove of the show-sights of that 
day). The people attended in tens of thousands along the 
banks and on the bridges of the canal nearly all the way to 
Wigan. The daily passenger-barge arrived at its customary 
hour; and not until then was it Loon that the public had 
been hoaxed, 

Shortly before this date, when the dreaded Bonaparte was 
half expected to invade England, the quiet dwellers on the 
south coast were in constant terror, imagining all sorts of 
dreadful things consequent on the arrival of the French. 
There lived at Chichester, nct far from the coast, a family 
consisting of an elderly gentleman, his wife, and daughter. 
Some Cantabs got up a hoax to the effect that the only 
really safe place in England was at Cambridge; the family 
removed thither, and settled down near Trinity College as an 
impregnable station. 

In 1812, a report was extensively spread about that a grand 
military review would be held on Wimbledon Cx As 





from all quarters on foot, on horseback, and in carriages. 
The local authorities, seeing this throng of people, and know- 
ing at once that it denoted a hoax, caused persons to be 
placed on the roads of approach to disabuse the minds of the 
sight-seers; but this was of no avail; the rumor was be- 
lieved, not the contradiction. When, however, the day wore 
on without the appearance of any military pageant, the popu- 
lace grew angry, then mischievous; mishaps occurred, and 
the Common was set on fire. Hereupon messengers were 
sent quickly to London, and a detachment of Foot-guards 
marched down to remain a while on the Common until the 
deluded people had departed. 

One of the most annoying hoaxes ever recorded was that 
which, about sixty years ago, was known in London as the 
Berners Street hoax. It drew the attention of the newspapers 
at the time; then of the magazines and the Annual Register ; 








made to imitate ancient productions, and sold at a high price 
to unwary art conncisseurs. Inghirami, in his costly work 
on Vases (Vasi Fittil’), has a most absurd engraving of a 
vase, on which is depicted an arcbwologist running after 
Fame; the lady has her thumb to her nose, exactly in the 
way known to boys as “ taking a sight,” while three engraved 
Greek words represent her as saying: “ Be off, my fine 
fellow!” No such vase existed: ahoax had been perpetrated 
by a rival connoisseur, which Inghirami did not discover soon 
enough to cancel his engraving. 

There is no scarcity of instances at the present day, and in 
our own country, of the manufacture of antiques—imore for 
profitable deception than mere waggery. Roman vessels and 
coins are every year coming to light which the Romans never 
saw, and flint implements which certainly were not fabricated 
in the Stone Period. Numismatists and coin-collectors 
know, to their cost sometimes, what rogues can do in one 
particular department of fraudulent hoaxing. A very old 
silver coin is worth, in the antiquarian market, many times 
its weight in pure silver, or even pure gold ; and hence there 
is a strong temptation to manufacture modern antique coins, 
producing at the cust of a few shillings that which will 
bring many pounds. There is reason to suspect that even 
in old times such sephistications were practised; for Roman 
coins have occasionally been dug up, in which the good 
specimens are found to be mixed with others evidently 
plated, and others, again, as evidently washed over with 
silver. The Greek islands are known at the present day to 
shelter men who make false dies of ancient coins, as a pre- 
liminary to the manufacture of new specimens so doctored 
up as to pass for old. The trade is a lucrative one. <A cer- 
tain engraver of these surreptitious dies is said to have netted 
two or three thousand pounds from the pockets of English 
tourists alone, who bought the counterfeits at high prices 
under the belief in their genuine antique character. The 
dies were really well engraved, and the coins put out of hand 
in clever style. That England exercises this art as well as 
Greece, is quite certain. 

Literary hoaxes have been so numerous, that even a mere 
list of them would be out of the question. There have been 
many like that which Madame de Genlis spoke of. The 
Duc de Liancourt was on intimate terms with the Abbe De- 
lille; both were at Spa; and on one particular morning the 
abbe was deeply chagrined at a hoax which (unknown to 
him) his friend had perpetrated. The duc wrote some coup- 
lets on the fete-day of Madame la Duchesse d’ Orleans, regular 
in structure, but most inane and insipid ; le placed the name 








many years afterwards (in connection with a biographical 
notice of the hoaxer), of the Quarterly Review ; and more 
recently, if we remember rightly, of the Ingoldsby Legends. 
Berners Street is a quiet street of hotels, and shops with 
private-looking windows. In 1810, it was still more quiet, 
inhabited by well-to-do families living in a genteel way. One 
morning, soon after breakfast, a wagon-load of coals drew up 
before the door of a widow lady in that street, and soon 
afterwards a van-load of furniture; then came a hearse with 
a coftin, and a train of mourning coaches. Presently arrived 
two fashionable physicians, a dentist, and an accoucheur, 
driving up as near as they could to the door, and wondering 
why so many lumbering vehicles were so ueur at hand. Six 
men brought a great chamber organ ; a coach-maker, a clock- 
maker, a carpet-manufacturer, and a wine-merchant sent 
specimens of their goods ; a brewer brought several barrels of 
ale; curiosity-dealers brought sundry knickknacks. A piano, 
linen, jewellery, wigs and head-dresses, a cartload of pota- 
toes, books, prints, conjuring tricks, feathers, ices, jellies, 
were among the things brought to (or at least near) the house ; 
while mantua-makers came with baskets of millinery and 
fancy articles, and opticians with telescopes. Then,after a time, 
trooped in from all quarters grocers, coachmen, footmen,cooks, 
house-maids, nursery-maids, and other servants, come in 
quest of situations. To crown all, persons of distinction 
came in their carriages—the Commander-in-Chief, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a cabinet minister, the Lord Chief- 
Justice, the Governor of the Bank of England, the chairman 
of directors of the East India Company, an eminent parlia- 
mentary philanthropist, and the Lord Mayor. The last- 
named functionary—one among those who speedily saw that 
all had been victimised by a gigantic hoax—drove to Marl- 
borough Street police-oftice, and told the sitting magistrate 
that he had received a letter from a lady in Berners Street, 
to the eflect that she had been summoned to attend at the 
Mansion House, that she was extremely ill, that she wished 
to make a deposition upon oath, and that she would deem it 
a great favor if his Lordship would call upon her, All the 
other persons of eminence had had their commiseration 
appealed to in a somewhat similar way. Police-officers 
(there were no policemen in those days) were sent to keep 
order in Berners Street, which was nearly choked)with vehi- 
cles, jammed and interlocked one with another; the drivers 
were irritated, the disappointed tradesmen were exasperated, 
and a large crowd enjoyed the malicious fun. Some of the 
vans and goods were overturned and broken; while a few 
casks of ale became a prey to the populace. All through the 
day, until late at night, did this extraordinary state of things 
continue, to the terror and dismay of the poor lady and the 
other inmates of the house. Every one found directly that 
it was a hoax; but the name of the hoaxer was not known 
till long atterwards. This, it appeared, was Theodore Hook, 
one of the most inveterate punsiers and jokers of the day. 
He had noticed the very quiet character of Berners Street, 
and the name of Mrs. on a brase plate on one of the 
doors; he laid » wager with a brother wag who accompanied 
him, that he would make that paiticular house the talk of 
the whole town. And he assuredly did it. He devoted 
three or four days to writing letters, in the name of Mrs. —, 
to tradesmen of all kinds, professional men, distinguished 
personages, and servants out of place; all couched in a lady- 
like style, and requesting the person addressed to come to 
Berners Street on the appointed day, for reasons specially 
stated. Hook took a furnished lodging Just opposite the 
house, and there posted himself with two or three companions 
on the day in question, to enjoy the scene. He deemed it 
expedient, however, to go off quickly into the country, and 
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known as the author of the hoax, it is probable he would 
have fared badly. ; 

The incidents in the life of Hook comprise many in which 
that unscrupulous man played the part of hoaxer. One of 
his victims was Romeo Coates, a man about town in the days 
of the Regency—a beau, an amateur actor, who delighted in 
riding through the streets of the West End in a bedizened 
pink coat of extraordinary shape. One day this eccentric 
received an invitation to a magnificent entertainment given 
by the Prince Regent at Carlton ffouse. He was almost 
crazy with joy at the honor; dressed and adorned himself to 
the highest attainable pitch, and drove in his fanciful chariot 
to Carlton House. The card of invitation passed him safely 
through all the outer portals and corridors; but when a 
private secretary or chamberlain at length scrutinised it, he 
pronounced it to be a forgery. In vain did poor Pomeo 
Coates protest that he knew nothing of any forgery or hoax ; 
he was turned back ; and as his equipage had driven away, 
he had to pick his way through the mud to the nearest hack- 
ney-coach stand. It turned out that Theodore Hook had 
cleverly imitated the invitation card, one veritable specimen 
of which he had contrived to obtain the loan of for a few 
hours. On another occasion he associated as a companion in 
a hoax the elder Mathews the comedian, a man full of wit 
and frolic, but withal much more kindly and considerate than 
Hook. One day Hook and_Mathews took a row up the river 
to Richmond. Passing a well-trimmed lawn at Barnes, they 
noticed an inscription-board sternly forbidding any strangers 
to land on the lawn. This was enough for Hook. Tying 
the boat to a tree, he and Mathews landed, taking with them 
fishing-rods and lines. Hook acted as a land-surveyor, 
Mathews as his clerk. They paced slowly to and fro along 
the lawn, pretending to measure with the fishing-rods as 
measuring and levelling staffs, and the fishing-lines as yard 
and rood measures. Presently, a parlor-window opened, and 
out walked the occupant of the villa, a well-to-do alderman. 
In great wrath, he demanded what the two interlopers were 
about. Hook coolly but courteously told him that a new 
canal was to be cut directly across the lawn, and that active 
measurements were porn to determine the exact direc- 
tion which it should take. Partly in rage, partly ia despair, 
the alderman invited them in to “ talk it over ;” a sumptuous 
dinner and the best of wines were just ready ; and the alder- 
man endeavored to persuade the surveyor that another line 
for the canal might be easily obtained without touching his 
lawn at all. Hook and Mathews revealed the hoax before 
taking their departure, and managed to talk him intoa hearty 
laugh about it—rendered all the more easy by the fact that 
the dreaded canal was only a myth, and that he had enter- 
tained two such eminent men as Mr. Hook and Mr. Mathews. 

Many of our distinguished actors have been great lovers of 
practical hoaxes—not only comedians and farceurs, but 
tragic actors, who are popularly supposed to be always in a 
passion of rage, jealousy, revenge, and so forth. Young the 
tragedian, for instance, was once driving in a gig with a 
friend in the outskirts of London; he pulled up at a turn- 
pike-gate, noticed the name of the toll-collector written up 
over the door, and politely told the gate-woman that he 
wished to see Mr. —— on a matter of importance. Feeling 
impressed with the phatic stat t, she sent hastily for 
her husband the toll-collector, who was working in a neigh- 
boring field. He bustled on a clean coat, and presented 
himself. Young said: “I paid for a ticket at the last gate, 
and was told that it would free me through this; as I wish to 
be scrupulously exact, will you kindly tell me whether such 
is the case?” “ Why, of course it is!’ “Can I then pass 
through without paying?” The toll-collector’s further reply, 
and his vituperation when the travellers complacently passed 
on, need not be here transcribed.— Chamders’s. 

———_» —____— 


FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE FORTY-¥OURTH (‘THE TWO FOURS”). 


In 1739, when wer was proclaimed with Spain, two regi- 
ments of marines were raised, and one of them was numbered 
the Forty-fourth. In 1741, during the war of the Austrian 
succession, seven additional infantry regiments were raised, 
and one of these, the Fifty-fifth, became in 1748, on the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the present Forty-fourth. 

The Fifty-fifth, as it was at first called, took part in the 
battle of Gladsmuir, during the rebellion of ’45, when the 
Highlanders surprised and completely routed Sir John Cope’s 
force, cutting down four hundred men and taking twelve 
hundred prisoners. The facings at this time were yellow, 
and the regimental color yellow silk. 

In General Braddock’s unfortunate march, in 1755, over 
the YY to attack Fort du Quesne, the Forty-fourth 
joined, Colonel Halkett in vain urging his brave but rash 

eneral to use Indian scouts, and to beware of ambuscades. 

ith only six hundred men, Braddock still pushed on, heed- 
less of all remonstrance, and proudly contemptuous of his 
undisciplined enemies. In a place surrounded by woods, the 
Americans suddenly opened fire, and at the first discharge 
only twenty-two men of the advanced guard of the Forty- 
fourth, under Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, were left 
standing. 

In 1756, Major-General Abercromby was appointed colonel 
of the Forty-fourth ——— and in 1758 it joined in the 
unsuccessful attack on Ticonderoga, when, by great rashness 
in not waiting for our artillery, we lost five hundred and 
fifty-one men, The regiment helped to take Fort Niagara in 
1749, and took part in several engagements that led to the 
final conquest of Canada. It was engaged again in the Ame- 
rican war, arriving in 1775 to reinforce the Boston troops 
under General Gage. 

We find the flank companies of the gallant regiment next 
distinguishing themselves, inj1794, at the taking of Martinique, 
St. Lucia, and Gaudaloupe; and the regiment itself formed 
part of the Duke of York’s army in Holland. In 1796, it 
helped in the second capture of St. Lucia, and, subsequently, 
in the harassing pursuit of the runaway slaves and Caribs. 
In 1800, the regiment joined Abercromby’s army at Malta, 
and sailed for Egypt. 

When the Forty-fourth returned to England in 1801, there 
is a tradition that the flank companies were represented by 
two men alone, Sergeants Mackrell and Donaldson, who, in 
1814, were promoted to commissions, and subsequently died 
as lieutenants in the regiment. In 1803, a second baitalion 
was added to the Forty-fourth. 

Colonel Burney, who served as a subaltern at the capture of 
Malta and Procida, affords the following description of the 
uniform of the Forty-fourth, on his joining it in 1808. The 
officers wore large cocked-hats, leather breeches, and long 
boots above the knees, like dragoons, with powder and long 
tails, the curl of which was generally formed of some favcrite 
Jady’s hair, no matter what the color might be. The evening 
dress was grey cloth tights, with Hessian boots and tassels in 
front. The facings of the coat were buttoned back, and 








every One was powdered and correctly dressed before sitting 
down todivner. For duty, officers and men wore white cloth 
breeches, black cloth leggings or gaiters, with about twenty- 
five flat silver buttons to each, and a gorget, showing the 
officer was on duty. At Malta, as in other garrisons, officers 
for duty were regularly examired, that their buttons and 
swords were quite bright; if not they were turned back, and 
the one in waiting brought forward. Members of court- 
martial were sent back by the president if they had not their 
forgets on, and their duty dress and hair properly powdered. 

‘o appear out of barracks without being in strict regimentals 
and swords, was never dreamt of. The poor soldiers ordered 
for duty were excused the adjutant’s drill, as they took some 
hours to make themselves up to pass muster for all the 
examinations for guard-mounting, with pomatum (sometimes 
a tallow candle), soap, and flour, particularly the men of 
flank compa ties, whose hair was turned up behind as stiff as 
a ramrod. | ae ag = were doomed by general orders from 
the Horse Guards, dated 20th of July, 1808. The officers 
wore flashes, made of black ribbon, instead of a tail, attached 
to the collar of the coat behind, to distinguish them as 
flankers. his costume has been for years preserved in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

he second battalion of the Forty-fourth embarked for the 
Peninsular war in 1810, and at the siege of Cadiz supplied re- 
inforcements for the fort at a The Forty-fourth 
then sailed for Lisbon and joined the army at the lines of 
Torres Vedres. They fought at Sabugal, and the light com- 
panies were actively engaged at Fuentes d’Onoro, where 
Captain Jessop commanded. 

tthe siege of Badajoz the Forty-fourth, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel the HonorabJe George Carleton, was told off to make 
a false attack on the Pardaleras, and a real assault on the 
bastion of San Vincent. Aftef breaking down the palisading 
and entering a ditch, the regiment was exposed to such a 
murderous fire of grape and musketry, that no ladder could 
possibly be raised. Lieutenant John Brooke at once sent 
Lieutenant Pierce to the reserve, and two companies were 
sent up under Captain Johu Cleland Guthrie, who, from the 
glacis, soon silenced the guns and musketry. The ladders 
were then raised, and the stormers entered, followed by the 
brigade, and the colors of the Forty-fourth were planted on 
the bastion. A bugler of the Forty-fourth sounding the 
advance, Lord Wellington, who was waiting anxiously for 
news, exclaimed, “ There’s an English bugle in the tower!” 
The Forty-fourth, on this occasion, lost two lieutenants, two 
sergeants, thirty-eight rank and file killed, and about a hun- 
dred men wounded. Of the light company alone above thirty 
men perished. Next morning Lieutenant Unthank was 
found in an embrasure dying. The chaplain of the division 
came up just in time to administer the sacrament to him as 
he rested on Lieutenant Pierce’s knee. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carleton had his jaw broken by a bullet, and Captain Jer- 
voise died of his wounds. The word “ Badajoz” on the regi- 
— colors commemorates these services of the Forty- 
ourth. 

At Salamanca the Forty-fourth were chosen to attack the 
enemy in front, and they took the eagle of the Sixty-second 
regiment. The French officer was just secreting the eagle 
under his grey greatcoat, when Lieutenant Pierce made at 
him, assisted by several private soldiers of the Forty-fourth. 
A French soldier driving at Lieutenant Pierce with his fixed 
hayonet, was shot dead by Private Bill Murray, and Pierce 
divided twenty dollars, among his four assistants. The 
Forty-fourth also took a French drum, which was kept as a 
trophy till the regiment embarked for the Mediterranean in 
1848. Ensign Standley was killed, carrying one of the colors 
of the Forty-fourth. ‘The regiment lost in this victory, Cap- 
tain Berwick, Ensign Standley, and four rank and file, while 
twenty-two men were wounded. 

In 1812, Wellington finding the second battalion of the 
Forty-fourth so reduced in numbers, formed it into four com- 
—_— The remaining six companies returned to England. 

hey had earned in Spain the title of “ The Little Fighting 
Fours,” being small men and fond of blows. 

In 1814, the second battalion, sent to Belgium in 1813, 
joined in the unfortanate attack on the strong fortress of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. The Forty-fourth lost above forty men in 
this catastrophe. A soldier of the Forty-fourth, named 
M‘Cullup, who had received nine hunéred lashes within nine 
weeks, and on the night of the assault was a prisoner, begged 
to be released, saying that he had never been out of fire when 
the regiment had been engaged since his joining, and al- 
though he knew he was a bad soldier in quarters, yet he was 
a good one in the field. The man had his wish, and being an 
excellent shot, managed to kill the first nine sentries that 
were met with; he was killed, however, during the night, 

At Waterloo the Forty-fourth (with Pack’s brigade) per- 
formed one of the bravest feats ever executed by British sol- 
diers ; being suddenly assailed by lancers in the rear when 
already engaged in front, and having no time to form square, 
they actually received the cavalry in line and defeated it, as 
Alison proudly records, by one single well-directed volley of 
the rear ranks, who faced about for that purpose. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hamerton knew his men well, or he would 
hardly have risked such a desperate measure. A French 
lancer, says Mr. T. Carter, gallantly charged at the colors, and 
severely wounded Ensign Christie, who carried one of them, 
by a thrust of his lance, which, entering the left eye, pene- 
trated to the lower jaw. The Frenchman then endeavored 
to seize the standard ; but the brave Christie, notwithstand- 
ing the agony of his wound, with a presence of mind almost 
unequalled, flung himself upon the flag, not to save himself, 
but to preserve the honor of the regiment. As the color 
fluttered in its fall, the Frenchman tore off a portion of the 
silk with the point of his lance; but he was not permitted to 
bear the fragments beyond the ranks. Both shot and bayo- 
neted by the nearest of the soldiers of fhe Forty-fourth, he 
was borne to the earth, paying with the sacrifice of his life for 
his disp!ay of unavailing bravery. 

Captain Burney of the Forty-fourth, in his narrative of the 
battle, says, “ The French were in line, with skirmishers in 
the fields of rye, which was about five feet high. We ad- 
vanced with the light company extended, but finding that 
the French had the a of seeing us, and picking off 
many, Colonel Hamerton called them in, and file-firing com- 
menced from each company, to clear the rye as we advanced. 
After several movements the Forty-fourth were detached at 
double quick to a rising ground, where we found the ¥rench 
cavalry had driven our artillerymen from their guns, and had 
taken possession of, but could not move them, as the horses 
were gone; many of our artillerymen were sheltered under 
the guns. We were in quarter-distance column, and soon 
put our men in charge of their guns again. A German re- 
giment then came up, and the Forty-fourth rejoined their 
brigade. Soon afterwards the division was in line on the 
plain; the roar of artillery was awful. The French cavalry 





repeatedly charged, and we formed squares; on the third oc- 





“asion I was wounded.” Captain Burney was then carried 
to the rear, wounded in the head and leg. A_ bullet was soon 
after extracted from his head, without which operation the 
doctors agreed he would have died mad. 

A repeater watch was taken on the 18th at Waterloo, by 
Ensign Dunlevie, of the Forty-fourth. When the regimeut 
had reformed line from square, a French cavalry officer found 
himself the sole representative of his squadron, and hemmed 
in between two lines of our troops. Whereupon he threw 
oft his helmet, disguised himself in his cloak, and, being 
splendidly mounted, charged the rear centre of the Forty- 
fourth (first line), making a great grasp at the colors. The 
sergeants called out, “ Here is a stat officer, open out ;” on 
this, Ensign Dunlevie—who held one of the colors (and 
which the French officer made a snap at as he rode through) 
—stabbed the horse in the stomach ; the animal staggered and 
fell about twenty yards in front. Dunlevie and two soldiers 
hastened on, and the Frenchman was bayoneted whilst dis- 
engaging himself, pistol in hand, from the saddle. His watch 
and gold chain fell into their hands, and were afterwards 

urchased by Lieutenant-Colonel Burney for thirty napo- 
eons. Ensign Dunlevie subsequently took this repeater to a 
watchmaker in the Palais Royal, who recognised it, and at 
once claimed it and locked it up, only half the purchase 
money having been paid. There being an order from the 
duke not to dispute with Frenchmen, Dunlevie quietly 
asked the man to let him compare the watch with his time, 
and on gaining possession of it put it in his pocket, and 
with a polite “ Bon jour,’ walked away. On the 16th of 
June the Forty-fourth had fourteen killed, and one hundred 
and fifty-one wounded. Lieutenant Tomkins and Ensign 
Cooke were killed. The second battalion was disbanded 
soon after Waterloo. 

In 1825, the Forty-fourth had an active share in the Bur- 
mese gwar. In 1841, shortly before the breaking out of the 
Afghan war, the regimental strength consisted of twenty-five 
officers, thirty-five sergeants, fourteen drummers, and six hun- 
dred and thirty-five rank and file, nearly all of whom were 
destined to perish in the ravines of Afghanistan. On the 
2nd of November, 1841, the storm broke out at Cabul, and 
our political agent, Sir Alexander Burnes, his brother, and 
Lieutenant Broadfoot, perished in their burning house. Ina 
repulsed attack on the Rika Bashee Fort, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackrell was sabred, and Captain M‘Crea, of the Forty- 
fourth, cut to pieces. The treacherous assassination of the 
British envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, was followed, on 
the 5th of February, 1842, by the retreat from Cabul of four 
thousand five hundred English soldiers, with about three 
times that number of camp followers, women and children. 
fleavy snow had fallen, and the Afghans were in full pur- 
suit. At the Little Cabul Pass, confusion, slaughter, and 
plunder began. The Sepoys were so benumbed with cold 
that the Afghans wrested their firelocks from them in many 
instances witkout resistance. Whenever a European fell 
the mountaineers chopped him up with their large knives, as 
if he had been a dead sheep. Once the Forty-fourth 
charged, and drove the Afghans gallantly back, bayoneting 
many, but the relentless pursuit still continued. The road 
was strewn with dead. At the Tezeen Pass there was more 
fighting, but Brigadier-General Shelton halted the Forty- 
fourth, and averted immediate destruction. Here fell Ma- 
jor Scott, Captain Leighton, and Lieutenant White of the 
Forty-fourth, At barriers thrown up near Jugdulluck, many 
of the-Forty-fourth were killed. The officers slain here and 
in the pass were Lieutenants William Henry Dodgin and 
Francis Montressor Wade, Emenee Thomas Bourke, 
oe -peaeel Richard R. Halahan, and Surgeon John 
Harcourt. 

Paymaster Bourke, says Mr. Carter, had been nearly forty 

ears in the service, which he entered as paymaster in 1804. 

e had joined the Forty-fourth in 1823, and served with the 
regiment in Arracan. Some of the officers of the avenging 
army recognised the rema ns of the poor okl man, from there 
being a small portion of his silvery grey hair still adhering 
to the skull. Many valuable papers were lost with his 
effects; the funds of the regiment, which were unusualiy 
flourishing, were in his hands, and some of them were al- 
together lost. What appeared to be a piece of dirty paper 
was picked up in the Tezeen valley, and proved to be an or- 
der for three hundred pounds, belonging to the officers’ mess- 
fund. The amount was iecovered by the regiment. 

Quarter-master Halahan had been lieutenant in the 
Eighticth regiment, but was placed on half-pay on the reduc- 
tion of the army in 1817. He was appoipted quarter-master 
of the Forty-fourth in 1822, and served with the regiment in 
Arracan. He was of great strength, and was known to be 
the most powerful man in the regiment. He carried a mus- 
ket from Cabul, and fought with the ranks, killing many of 
the enemy. He fell while crossing the barrier in the 1 bes 
dulluck Pass, and had been wounded at Cawvul, at the Com- 
missariat Fort. 

Lieutenant Dodgin had lost a leg near Peshawur, when on 
the march to Cabul, in the following unlucky manner. He 
was at tiffin in his tent with Quarter-master Hallahan, when 
acry was raised in the camp of “a man running a muck.” 
Dodgin stepped out to see, and it turned out to be a Syce he 
had discharged that morning, who was making straight for 
the tent, brandishing a sword as sharp as arazor. Dodgin 
called to Halahan, who came out with a thick stick and 
felled the man lifeless with a single blow; but not in time, 
however, to aid poor Dodgin, who, in attempting to step out 
of the fellow’s way, stumbled over a tent rope, and received 
from him so severe a wound as to occasion amputation of the 
icg- He was also killel at the barrier in the Jugdulluck 

‘ass. 

“ Shortly after daylight on the 13th of January,” says the 
regimental biographer, “ the exhausted survivors found their 
progress arrested by a numerous body of worse and foot, in a 
strong position across the road, whereupon they ascended a 
height on their left hand, and, reaching the top, waved a 
handkerchief ; some of the Afghans then came to them, and 
agreed that Major Griffiths (Thirty-seventh Native Infantry) 
should proceed to the Chief of Gundamuck to make terms ; 
whilst he was gone, a few of them gave the men some 
bread, and possibly gaining confidence from this, the enemy 
yielded to their usual a to plunder, and endeavored 
to snatch the arms out of the soldiers’ hands, when an officer 
exclaiming, ‘ Here is treachery !’ words came to blows. The 
Afghans were instantly driven down the hill; firing was 
then recommenced and continued for nearly two hours, du- 
ring which these heroic few kept the enemy at bay, till their 
numbers being reduced to about tweaty, and their ammuni- 
tion expended, the Afghans rushed in suddenly with their 
knives. An awful scene ensued, and ended in the massacre 
of all except Lieutenant Thomas Alexander Souter, Lance- 
Sergeant Alexander Fair, six soldiers of the Forty-fourth, 
three artillerymen, and Major Griffiths, Thirty-seventh Na- 
tive Infantry, whose lives the Afghans, with unwonted hu- 
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A SUMMER NOON. 


A dell knee-deep with tlower-sprinkled grass, 
Grand, stately beeches, on whose silvery bark 
Deep-cut are lovers’ names ; tall feathery ferns, 
Wherein the rabbit crouches—nodding cups 

Of myriad harebells, wealth of orechid-blooms, 
Lie ‘neath the warm glow of a summer noon. 
The lazy sun-gold flickers on the leaves, 

And in the blackthorn-thicket, voiceless, mute, 
Couches the blackbird, resting until eve, 

When he again may tune his mellow pipe. 


Nature is hushed, and her siesta takes. 

Beneath the arcent sun-rays—all is still ! 

The wearied waggoner—his face on arm— 

Lies slumbering on the hay-cart, moments brief 
Of swift forgetfulness, quick-snatched from toil, 
And doubly sweet the theft. The crickets rest 
Amid the ripening wheat ; the grasshopper 

Has ceased his amorous chirp; the very reeds 
Searce care to bend them in the river breeze, 
For all creation seeks a brief, sweet rest. 


Drowsily in the passion-flowers hum 
Brown-banded bees, and on the unripe peach 
Marauder-wasps settle in pirate swarms, 
Eager for plunder. From the green leaves peep 
The ripening nectarines and apricots ; 
The jargonelle hangs reddening on the wall, 
And the first purple hue of lusciousness 
Tinges the mellowing plum ; the sovereign quince 
Is burdened with her treasures ; yellowing globes 
Of apples bend the laden orchard boughs 
Low to the rank, tall grass; rich mulberries 
Color apace, and the green hazel-nuts 
Begin to change to russet, bounteous gifts 
Of God-directed nature unto man ! 

—All the Year Round. 





SONG—THE WINDS. 


The South Wind sings of happy springs, 
And summers hastening on their way ; 

The South Wind smells of cowslip bells, 
And blossom-spangled meads of May : 

But sweeter is her red, red mouth 

Than all the kisses of the South. 


The West Wind breathes of russet heaths, 
And yellow pride of woods grown old ; 

The West Wind flies from autumn skies, 
Ard sunclouds overlaid with gold : 

Bat the golden locks I love the best 

Outshine the glories of the West. 


The North Wind sweeps from oon deeps, 
And Arctic halls of endless night ; 

The North Wind blows o’er drifted snows, 
And mountains robed in virgin white : 

But purer far her maiden’s soul 

Than all the snows that shroud the Pole. 


The East Wind shrills o’er desert hills 
And dreary coasts of barren sand ; 
The East Wind moans of sea-blanched bones, 
And ships that sink in sight of land : 
But the cold, cold East may rave and moan, 
For her soft warm heart is all my own, 


—Chambers’. 
2 
HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XIIL—A WOMAN’S COUNSEL. 


Among the dark and sloppy streets Harry Butt strode 
doggedly homewards, his friends following him closely. It 
was not long past midnight, and the streets were still alive 
with passing traffic. Here and there a long line of carriages 
lit up by gleaming lamps, and of horses ae and snorting 
impatiently under their water-proof sheets, and of men hud- 
died on their carriage-boxes, dark and motionless, told of 
some ball or party for whose fairy frequenters these padded 
chariots were in waiting. And here you come lo a light ar- 
cade, thrown for the nonce across the footway, where a po- 
liceman in a shiny cape mounts guard, and loafers and 
shivering idlers keep the ground, whilst between flit in and 
out visions of delight in pink and blue—one might almost say 
in bufl—and cast a radiance on the pallid night. F 

These visions Harry avoids, and takes the dark, unlighted 
side of the street. He never turns his head, either to the 
right or to the left, but marches on, his hands clenched be- 
hind his back. " 

“ Perhaps he will shoot himself,” whispered Lord Sertayne 
to his companion. 

Porkington shrugged his shoulders, and looked uncon- 
cerned. 

“ Or throw himself into the river.” 

“ We shall see,” rejoined his companion. 

When he came to Hyde Park Corner, Harry paused and 
hesitated for amoment. The wind was blusterous here, and 
long swaths of rain drifted across the black, open void. Harry 
plunged across blindJy, and presently turned up South Moon 
"= He is going to sce the Asphodel,” cried Sertayne. 

Porkington nodded. 

“ Shall we follow him ?” 

“JT think not; it might be dangerous. 
chambers, and wait for him there.” ’ 

“ But suppose,” cried Sertayne, “ suppose that anything 
happened to him ?” 

« How should I get paid ?” 

“ How shonlc et paid ? 

“Don’t trouble yak mers about that; of that I have taken 
care.” 

“T may trust you ?” ; ; 

“ My dear fellow,” said Porkington with a sarcastic leer, 
“ isn’t there honor among thieves?” : 

“IT say,” said Sertayne; “come, that isn’t a pleasant 
word.” 

“ The thing itself is not pleasant,” said Porkington; “ but 


We will go to my 


what would you have? We only repeat on a small scale 
what nature does on a large. The strong rob the weak, the 
cunning the simple. That, I believe, is the good old conve- 
nient excuse for any sort of misdeed.” 

Sertayne. shuddered. Such sentiments appalled him: at 
times, when he was sickly, short of money, and under his 
wife’s management, he had experiences of devotion, and was 
a sedulous frequenter of St. Mungo’s Church. 

Meantime, Harry had been admitted into Mrs, Asphodel’s 
boudoir. That lady had just returned from the theatre, and 
was seated at supper with her companion, a fat and stolid old 
Greek woman. Mrs. Asphodel’s magnificent proportions 
were not to be kept up without plentiful sustenance. A roast 
fowl stutled with mushrooms, some cutlets in a silver dish, 
the half of a Strasburg pate, stsod on the table, and Mrs. 
Asphodel and her companion were doing ample justice to 
the fare. 

“Ah, my Austrajian hero! come, sit down and partake, 
anc after supper we will talk.” 

“ T can’t eat,” said Harry, throwing himself gloomily into 
a chair. 

“ How pale he looks, how distratt / What misfortune has 
happened, mon cher?’ cried Mrs. Asphodel in alarm, rising 
and going towards him. 

“ Only that Iam ruined !” cried Harry, with a groan, 

“Ts that all?” she cried. “ Well, that will wait; ruin 
comes soon enough without bestirring one’s self to find it. 
Courage, my friend. Here, take some wine, some champagne ! 
—Now you feel better; tell me how it happened ?” 

° At hazard with Lord King,” choked forth Harry—“ at his 
room. 

“ The rascal!’ whispered Mrs. Asphodel to herself; “ the 
faithless rascal !—And Porkington too, I suppose ?” 

“ He backed me, and lost too—but not much.” 

“ No; he could not afford to lose much, that Porkington. 
But you-—how much have you lost ?” 

“ Eighty thousand or so! All I’ve got!” 

“ Pouft !” said Mrs. Asphodel, making a great mouth; 
“you shall not pay him. No, nothing! You have been 
what you call legged, my young hero. He is a blackguard, 
that King. No one would suffer in reputation for not pay- 
ing such a rogue as he.” 

“But I must pay,” said Harry; “it was all fair. I was 
mad, that was all!” 

“ But you will be sane now. Listen! He is notoriously 
a sharper: he can do anything with those long supple 
fingers of his; turn a king or an ace when he wishes, make a 
die fly up his sleeve. And in his own room too! Why, my 
pecan Be , you were mad indeed !” 

“ Thatis all very well,” said Harry ; “ but in these matters, 
if you cannot detect that you have been done, a must put 
up with your loss, And Porkington, he stood by to see fair- 
play, and he is a witness that it was played fairly. No; I 
haven’t much good about me, but so much I have. I should 
despise myself for ever, if I lost money, and then refused to 

a Log 
per But, my friend, if 1 can show you, as I can, that you are 
the victim of a scheme or plot. Come, I will confess. Yes, 
I am ashamed, for, Harry, I have come to like you a little, 
and I would that you should think well of me. But to see 
you spoiled by these rascals—dishonorable rascals too—1 will 
not have it. Harry, I was in the plot; Z was the decoy to 
lure you on.” 

Harry groaned, and covered his face with his hands. 

“Yes; but I repented; I have repented bitterly,” she cried. 
“Porkington had a hold upon me, I could not shake off; 
and oh, my dear fellow, you were so innocent, it seemed a 
shame and sin not to pluck you! But then, you were gener- 
ous and kind, and my heart—yes, I have a heart, somewhere, 
a long way down—my heart smote me! I would not permit 
them to rob you too much.” 

“ Gooc heavens!” cried Harry, getting up and pacing the 
room; “and I thought, yes, I thought you loved me! This 
is worse than all. I’d have gone back and worked, and made 
another pile—I'd have won itall back, and more ; but to think 
that I have been laughed at and cajoled, that I have been 
made a fool of by a woman, that—— Oh, I can’t stand it! 
Woman, I could kiil you!” 

“ Kill me, then,” she said, posing herself grandly before 
him. “I deserve it; Lam too bad to live: but let me know 
you forgive me, Harry, and I shall die‘happily !” 

In other women this would have seemed inflated and bom- 
bastic, but it was not so with the Asphodel. She was 
formed for the theatre, and went through her part with all 
her soul put into her words. 

“ Forgive! Oh, I forgive you,” said Harry sadly, but 
kindly; his sudden flash of passion had sunk down to 
its embers, “if that is any good to you. Now I must go; 
good-night !” 

“ But, Harry,” she cried, as she took his hand, “ you will 
tell me that I have not sacrificed myself in vain? You will 
not ruin yourself to enrich these cheats ?” 

“T will not,” said — re—— . 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Asphodel, throwing herself 
into a chair. “If I have lost you, then, Harry, I tute also 
saved you.” 


CHAPTER XIIL—~ALL LOST, 


Notwithstanding his sudden disenchantment, the world did 
not seem so blank as before to Harry, as he left Mrs. Aspho- 
del’s door, and he strode happily homewards with something 
of content in his face. She had behaved well to him in the 
end, and though it was bitter enough to feel that he had been 
made a fool of, there was some consolation in the thought 
that he might escape the extreme consequences of his 
folly. 

Then all of a sudden, an idea occurred to him that made 
him stamp with rage, and instead of walking, he began to run 
as fast as he could towards his chambers. These were con- 
spicuous from afar in the dim, dingy street, having an im- 
posing stuccoed front, adorned with Italian pilasters. The 
very area railings, which, of the other houses, were of plain 
iron with sharp spikes, were in Hardwicke Chambers of the 
form of a classic balustrade. Harry watched eagerly as he 
approached the house for the sign of any one passing in or 
out of the door; tut it was entirely silent and quict. There 
were no lights in the windows ; only a lamp burning over the 
hall-door. 

Harry hastily opened the outer door with his key, and ran 
quickly up-stairs. The rooms were still and deserted, the 
gas turned down to its lowest point. His servant sleepily 
made his appearance. “ Mr, Porkington has not been in?” 
he cried. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man, turning up the gas; “ and gone 
out again: he has left a note for you.” 

Harry tore open the note with trembling fingers, and read : 





Dear Harry—As you authorised me to pay any of your 
liabilities out of the funds I had in hand, I handed over to 








Lord Sertayne King the bonds which you intrusted to me, 
amounting, according to present prices, to £82,500. There 
is still asum of £420 due to our friend, for which he is will- 
ing to wait your convenience. Better luck next time.— Your 
aftectionate relative, 

ProcuL PoRKINGTON. 

“The scoundrels ! Where are they gone?” shouted Harry, 
foaming with rage and disappointment. 

“Jndeed, I don’t know, sir. Shall I ask Mr. Porkineton’s 
man ?” “' 

“Yes. Go, you fool!” cried Harry. “ Run—Jon’t stand 

staring there.” ; 
Harry’s man came back with an altered mien. “ Antoine 
doesn’t know ; he says his master ‘eft orders to pack up, and 
that he was to follow as soon as Mr. Porkingion sent him 
word, And if you please, sir, would you let me have the 
triile of waces that’s due to me ?” 

* Mr. Porsington undertakes all that. He pays wages.” 

“That's nothing to do with me, sir. I’m your servant, and 
I look to you, sir, for the money. Mr. P. ain’t paid me no- 
thing yet, and I don’t expect he will. So I'll trouble you, sir. 
Five-and-twenty pounds, sir; six months’ salary.” 

“€You must wait till morning,” said Harry, hurrying out. 

Ile went direct to the nearest police station, and to the super- 
intendent in charge, who was waiting unweariedly at a desk. 
“T want a warrant,” he cried, “against a man who hus 
robbed me.” 

“ We don’t grant warrants here, sir,” said the man, looking 
keenly at the excited applicant. “ But if it’s a robbery—a 
plain and simple robbery—we can put our men on the track 
without a warrant. Please, sit down, sir, and explain the 
circumstances calmly.” . 

Harry told how he had intrusted to his friend, Mr. Pork- 
ington, his foreign bonds, which were all payable to bearer. 
That he had withdrawn them from the custody of his bank- 
ers, owing to a hint from Porkington that he had better be 
careful, as there were rumors about, affecting their stability. 
That he had broken the lock of his own desk, and con- 
sequently intrusted them to Porkington, who had a safe in 
his room where he kept his valuables. And here he showed 
the superintendent Mr. Porkington’s note. 

“And did you give him authority to pay your debts with 
the funds he had in hand ?” 

“T certainly wrote him a note once—I had lost seventy 
pounds or so at Epsom; I couldn’t go to Tattersall’s myself 
—asking him to settle for me out of some money he held for 
me. 

The inspector shook his head. “ Ah, sir! then there ’s no 
criminal charge against him, sir, ing what you say te be 
perfectly true. You'd better consult a lawyer, sir: it’s quite 
oat of our line.” 

Harry traversed the streets all night; every haunt where 
Procul and King might possibly be met with, he visited, de- 
termined to take the thief by the neck and strangle him if he 
wouldn’t give up the money, But it was all in vain. 

It was broad daylight when, fagged and wearied, and worn 
out with unavailing passion, he reached his chambers once 
more. Here all was in confusion, Several executions bad 
been put in for judgments obtained against Porkington. The 
landlord, too, had seized for his rent. Williams and Antoine 
were clamoring for their wages. Harry turned on his heel 
and went out, whither he didn’t care. On the stairs he met 
a telegraph boy with a message; seven-and-sixpence to pay. 
Harry paid the money, in some faint eager hope that it might 
be an explanation of the aflair as a hoax, ajoke. But no: it 
be dated “ Boulougne, 7 A.m.—From P. P. to Mr, Henry 
utt: 

“Arrived safely after a rough passage, Send the cheque 
to S. K. at Baden-Baden— Poste restante.” 
~ Na threw down the telegram and ground it under bis 
eel, 

“Lost!” he muttered—* lost! Once more a vagabond. 
Shall I endure it? Yes; I will try one more chance. Per- 
haps a lawyer—perhaps Costicle can devise some scheme.” 

Ie wended his way to the City, Dragging himself wearily 
along, overcome by watching and fatigue, he was hardly con- 
scious where he was going. Everything seemed covered to 
him with a thick impalpable mist, The houses rocked as he 
passed, and the carriages, and horses, and men, seemed like 
one huge animal, roaring and bellowing at him. 

As he crossed the road, by the General Post-oflice, a huge 
van came up, driven at high speed. He heard nothing, saw 
nothing ; people shouted, the red-coated men on the box tried 
hard to pull their horses up; Harry blundered blindly on- 
wards ; in a moment he was past the knowledge of any mor- 
tal thing; perhaps it was as well, 


CHAPTER XIV.—NO TRACE, 


Mrs. Asphodel spent a somewhat unquiet night; she could 
not get out of her head Harry’s unfortunate scrape; and 
knowing with whom he had to deal, she was afraid that he 
would find more difficulty in escaping from the clutches of 
his friends that she had last night supposed. 

At about eleven o'clock, therefore, she ordered her phaeton 
to be ready; and after writing a note to be left, in case she 
should not find Harry at home, she drove towards Hard wicke 
Street, intending to pick up her young friend, and carry him 
off to Wimbledon, where there was a review going on that 
would aflord an excuse for along morning together, and 
some uninterrupted talk. But when she arrived at the cham- 
bers, the porter informed her that Mr. Butt had left that 
morning—that he believed he would not return—in fact, the 
man said confidentially, with a sort of half-developed wink, 
“it was a regular bust up.” ; 

Sophia Asphodel sat in her phaeton, toying with the reins, 
as her high-mettied horses arched their necks and champed 
their bits at each lightest touch of her fingers. She was lost 
in deep thought. What bad become of Harry? She had 
guessed for some time that Mr. Porkington’s aflairs were 
reaching their crisis; but how could he have involved Harry 
in his ruin, if Harry had retained his wits? The people at 
the.chambers could not give her any information about 
Harry ; where could she get any trace of him? She had half 
made up her mind to drive on to Lord Sertayne’s to inquire 
there; not that she expected to meet with anything but a 
rebuff in that pious, well-managed household; but then she 
would be doing something, and it would relieve her own 
mind, if it did Harry no good. i . 

But, as she sat there hesitating, a neat-looking man, with 
gray whiskers, and a general air of briskness and respecta- 
bility, came up to the door of the chambers, and put the same 
inquiry to the porter that she had just made. — 

The porter grinned again, and repeated his answer. 
man came out, looking rather puzzled. stg 

“T think I heard you asking for Mr. Butt,” said Mes, 
Asphodel, leaning out from her phacton, and beckoning Mr. 
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Costicle to her. 
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“Quite so, madam,” he said; “I was inquiring for my 
young friend.” 

“ Do you know where a letter is likely to reach him ?” 

“I don’t, indeed. I know of no ad¢ress except these 
chambers.” 

“T understood you to say that he is a friend of yours ?” 

“Quite so, quite so. Yes; I take # great interest in our 
young friend.” 

* Then, will you jump up, and I will drive you to the City, 
re! wherever you are going, for I want to talk to you about 

im?’ 

Mr. Costicle cast a look of misgiving ut the well-appointed, 
but somewhat fast-looking equipage. ‘If Martha were to see 
me!” he mentally ejaculated. But, on the other hand, the 
glory of such a position in tle eyes of Deputy Dibble would 

de great; and then it might veally have a good eflect with the 
vestry. “Vil risk it,” said Costicle, as he sprang into the 
carriage with all the agility of youth, and tucked his legs 
under the handseme rug that Mrs. Asphodel held open for 
him. 

“ Where to?’ she cried. 

“ Well, my offices are in St. Cuthbert’s Line.” 

“ Perhaps Harry may be there. I know my way to Temple 
Bar; after that, you must act pilot.” 

On their way, Mrs. Aspbodel confided to Mr. Costicle her 
fears as to Harry’s losses at play, and lest he might have been 
Quixotic and mad enough to part with his money to such a 
sharper as Lord King. 

“My dear madam,” said Costicle, “I was on my way to 
warn him against that fellow when I saw you. How fortu- 
nate he bas been to find also a guardian angel in you!” 

“ Yes, we are a very nice pair of angels,” said Mrs. Aspho- 
det with a jolly laugh, that quite frightened Mr. Costicle. 

Mrs. Asphodel drove fast and furiously, but providentially 
didn’t kill anybody, or smash any panels. 

“Now we shall know,” she cried, as they arrived at St. 
Cena Lane; and Costicle jumped out and ran into his 
office. 

“ He hasn’t been here,’\ he said, coming out again in a mo- 
ment. “ But let us ask at the house.” 

The door of the sexton’s house, which was also one of the 
entrances to the church, was in the same line of buildings as 
the vestry clerk’s offices. Costicle rang a bell, and Mrs. 
Budgeon appeared. 

“ Mrs. B., Mrs. B.,” he cried, “has our young friend Mr. 
Butt been here this morning ?” 

Mrs. Budgeon drew back in a little confusion. “ I don’t 
think he has, sir; I'll ask—Sally, Sally !” she called. 

“Yes, mother,’ said a pleasant female voice from the 
interior. 

“ Has Mr. Butt been here this morning ?” 

The owner of the voice didn’t reply for a moment. “ You 
know he basn’t, mother,” then she cried in a voice of some- 
thing like reproof. 

“There, you see!” cried 'Mr. Costicle, turning his palms 
outwards, and spreading his fingers like a fan. “I don’t 
know what to make of it.” 

“Nor 1,” suid Mrs. Asphodel, knitting her brows, and driv- 
ing off. “If I hear, I'll let you know.—Sally, Sally!” she 
repeated to herself, still frowning; “ it was Sally he sent his 
love to that day.” 

Bvt she was obliged to go home unsatisfied, and she heard 
noihipg more that afternoon of Harry. 


CHAPTER XV.—ALL OVER. 

William Costicle is sitting in his office in St. Cuthbert’s 
Laue, talking to his sister Ellen, who has come to pay him a 
visit. It is not his father’s office, which is on the ground- 
floor, but the room above, which is reached by a staircase that 
runs along the side of the clerk’s office, which is the outer 
office of all on the ground-floor, William’s room was a back 
room, looking over the green churchyard; the front room 
over the clerk’s office was a muniment room, where were kept 
the archives of the parish of St. Cuthbert. William held this 
room of his rather by the sanction of the vestry than of any 
right, for, in reality, it was devoted to the private practice of 
Costicle and Costicle, which was managed entirely by Wil- 
liam. He was working hard to establish a practice of his 
own, and found it an upbill task; for his father for some 
years had done little else but attend to the vestry business, 
which had increased very much during the period. Now, 
the income of the vestry clerk was a handsome one, but then 
of course, it ceased at Orlanéo’s death, as far as the Costicles 
were concerned; and although William hoped to gain the 
appointment when anything happened to his father, yet he 
was by no means assured of success. More than one of the 
vesirymen with whom the appointment rested had sons in 
the profession of the law, and a hidden canvass was already 
going on in the interest of one or the other of these. There 
would be a hard fight for the post when a vacancy occurred, 
and although William had a slight advantage in being in 
possession of the ground, and acquainted with the duties of 
the office, yet that wouldn’t go for much, after all. There 
was a considerable jealousy on the part of many against a 
hereditary transmission of the office. The Costicles, too, 
although formerly connected with the parish of St. Cuthvert 
—Orlando’s father had formerly had a builder’s yard there, 
and had been councillor for the ward—had long ceased to 
have much hold in that way. They had gone to live at Cos- 
ticle’s Grove, Chelsea, many years ago, and their interest in 
the parish had fallen oft year by year. 

William, although he was a cleverer, more capable man 
than bis father, was not equally popular. Orlando had the 
airy Palmerstonian manner, the art of making a good deal 
out of nothing ; he could tell a good story ; and always had a 
joke ready to let off at the end of an interview, so as to dismiss 
his visitor in a good temper amid a cackle of laughter. 
Now, William was rather gloomy and anxious, and his efforts 
at liveliness were more appalling than his gloom. He had no 
tolerance for litle jobs either. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that he did not get on with the vestry. But he was a hard- 
working, plodding fellow, and what he did, was done well, 
and by degrees he might be able to build up a practice... But 
the locality was against him. It was a good locality for 
packing-case makers and foreign warehousemen, but nobody 
thought of looking for a lawyer in St. Cuthbert’s Lane. And 
yet ne couldn't leave it on account of the vestry business, so 
that altogether he was in a dissatisfied, anxious mood, like a 
man conscious of power, and not knowing exactly how to 
make it tell. 

Orlando looked rather contemptuously on his son, and so 
to say the truth, did his wife. Sam had been the favorite, 
Sam with the ready tongue, and soft winning way—Sam, who 
made such way wit all the girls, and who could mollify the 
most indignant vestryman with a look. “If Sam had only 
been a little bit steady, what a connection he would have 
brought togethes !” Orlando would say. 

Eller, however, appreciated William, and saw that he was 





the mainstay of the family tree. When she had found that 
the small savings of the family—small indeed—for Orlando 
was a man who lived quite up to his income, had gone to pay 
Sam’s debts, and that liabilities were incurred in his outfit to 
the colonies, as a last resort, which crippled the family 
resources, she began to disbelieve in Sam, and to distrust the 
influences under which he had been reared. And then she 
began to appreciate more fully the genuine worth of her 
brother William, and to take counsel with him on family 
affairs, 

It was some domestic trouble that had brought her down 
to William’s office that day. The household at Costicle Grove 
was organised on an old-fashioned scale, comfortable, but 
rather profuse. Modern prices had imperceptibly curtailed 
the family income, whilst it hadn’t occurred to Orlando or 
his wife that there wis any occasion to retrench their custo- 
mary rate of living. Tradespeople, too, were different. The 
old-fashioned sort, who never bothered for money, as long as 
they knew that a man was “ good,” had been replaced by a 
class who looked keenly after their accounts, and managed to 
combine the highest prices with the smallest advantage, for 
credit. 

“ We shall have to pt an end to this,” said William—* this 
wasteful system of credit, which always breaks down when 
you most want it. Father will have to close up with his 
tradesmen, and we must deal with the Co-operative.” 

“TI don’t know how it’s to be done, William; you don’t 
know how thete things mount up. The books quite frighten 
me as they come in.” 

“Ivll have to be done,” said William. “ Why, it would be 
better for the governor to compound with his creditors, and 
start afresh.” 

“ William, I’m sure it would kill papa to do such a thing ; 
you know how honorably and generously he means to deal 
with everybody.” 

“What's the good of meaning? Why doesn’t he give up 
his dinner-parties, and his wine after dinner?” 

“ He’s been used to that sort of thing all his life.” 


“ Yes; he’s been used to live well at his own expense ; but 


that’s no reason why he should go on dving it at other peo- 
ple’s, for it comes to that.” 

“ That’s a very harsh way of putting it.” 

“Times are harsh. At least, I find them harsh enough.” 

“ Ab, William, if you could only make up your mind to 
propose to Mrs. Baxter, how easy life would be to you then.” 

Mrs. Baxter was a rich widow of some forty years of age, 
who was supposed to be rather fond of William. 

“Pooh! marry Mrs. Baxter!” cried William, rising from 
his chair, and beginuing to walk about the room; why, I'd 
rather hang myself. Put it to yourself, Ellen—why don’t 
you marry Deputy Dibble ?” 

“ He’s never asked me,” said Ellen; “I don’t know what I 
might do if he did.” 

“T can’t understand that,” said William; “ giving up the 
essence of life for its flavoring.” 

“ A lady wishes to speak to you, sir,” cried a clerk, coming 


“Then I shall go,” said Ellen, “I shall be de trop. Poor 
Mrs. Baxter, I understand !” 





“ You don’t understand anything. Don’t go yet. Idaresay 
i’s only some poor creature about her water-rate. Just go 
into the muniment room, and look out of the window, till I 
have settled her business.” 

But William was sufficiently surprised when he found that 
his visitor was a tall, elegantly dressed lady, who was unde- 
niably handsome, but of somewhat foreign appearance. 

“T have come to see,” she said, “ if you have heard anything 
of Mr. Butt ?” 

“No; I baven’t heard anything about him for a long time. 
Isn’t he at his chambers ?” 

“ But you h.ve heard—your father has told you how he is 
missing ?” 

“No; my father went off to Brighton yesterday, and has 
not returned.” 

“ And you have heard nothing of him here ?” 

“No; certainly not.” 

“ And Sally, she has heard nothing of him ?” 

“What do you mean ?” said William, rising, turning very 
red in the face. 

“T mean Sally down there,” said Mrs. Asphodel, pointing 
superbly to the nether regions ! 

“Do you mean Miss Budgeon, the daughter of the sexton ?” 

“T know not what you call her; but Sally—I know that 
he calls her Sally—does she know ?” 

“Tt isn’t at all likely, madam. Why do you ask ?” 

“Heavens! how coolly you talk. Why, perhaps all this 
while he is dead—dying, perhaps, if nov’—— 

“T don’t understand,” said William. “ Why should you 
bring the name you did into connection with Mr. Butt’s ?” 

“Why, again! Why? Because she knows, if anybody. 
Call her! ask her !” 

“T certainly will have this cleared up,” cried William, put- 
ting Lis lips to the mouth-picce of a speaking-tube, and whis- 
pering to the clerk below to send up Miss Budgeon into his 
oftice— And now, madam, explain why you take such an 
interest in Mr. Butt, and how you came to connect him with 
Miss Budgeon.” 

“Why? Because he is mine: I take him under my care. 
Do you know what has happened? Oh, if I could find him, 
I might yet save him !” 

William hammered on the table with his. finger-nails. 
“This explains nothing!” he cried. 








At this moment they heard a light footstep on the stairs, 
and a knock at the office-door. 

“ Not before me!” cried Mrs. Asphodel, who was nothin 
if not theatrical: “the sight of me will put her on guard. 
Here; let me hide somewhere! Ab! in this room.” 

She plunged into the muniment room, and closed the door 
behind her—not quite, though; she left a little chink for 
observation, 

William was puzzled and bewildered ; his experience was 
at fault. Mrs, Asphodel was a being quite unconformable to 
any of his existing ideas, 

* What did you please to want, Mr. William ?” said Sally, 
courtesying demurely before him. 

“To ask you, Sally—you mustn’t be offended at the ques- 
tion” 

“ Ask me the question, and then Ull tell you, Mr. William.” 

William looked uneasily about him before he asked the 
question : 

“ What do you know about Mr. Harry Butt ?” 

“Whatdol know about Mr. Harry Butt?” said Sally, 
repeating the question 

“Yes. Isn't that plain enough ?” 

“Omy! Mr. William, [do know something about him; 
but mother said I wasn’t to tell.” 

“Quick! Tell me all about it.” 

“It was yesterday morning, Mr. William. I'd been for an 














errand for mother, and I was coming home across ly the 
General Post-office, and as I got to the corner, I heard a shout 
and a cry, and I turned round to see what it was. That poor 
young man, he’d been crossing the road after me, it seems, all 
in a brown-study, hardly knowing what he was doing; anda 
post-office van, one of the big ones, with the two horses, 
knocked him down; yes, I saw the great horses with their 
big clanking traces right atop of him, and his poor dear head 
with the pretty curls all over it” (here Sally began to ery) ; 
“and the van came right atop of him, and” 

The door behind had opened wider and wider during this 
narrative, and, at the climax, Sophy Asphodel stood fully 
revealed between the jambs. 

“ And killed him !” she moaned, taking two or three strides 
into the room. “ Ob, my poor larry! And I am the cause! 
—Girl!” she cried, seizing Sally tiereely by the arm, “ where 
ishe? What have they done with him ?” 

Sally gasped and turned pale with the fright of this sudden 
appition. 

“ Speak, girl—speak! What have they done with him ”” 

“ Are you Mrs. Asphodel ¢” said Sally, recovering ierself. 

“Yes. What has he told you of me? Well, child, we'll 
not quarrel over his corpse. Take me to him. Do you 
hear ?” 

“ Come with me,” said Sally—‘ come with me.” 

Mrs. Asphodel and Sally left the room together. Then 
Ellen came forward into the room pale and tottering, and 
sank into a chair by her brother's table. 

“She can weep for him; she can go and weep over his 
body ; and I O Wiilliam, I loved him, and I might have 
saved him !” 

William got up, and began to pace the room again, clench- 
ing his hands and groaning to himself, and muttering: “Tm 
glad ke’s gone, any way !” 

To be continued. 








———_>-—_—_—_ 


HOMES AND HAUNTS FOR SALE. 
BY E. WALFORD. 


It would really seem as if during this year of grace, 1873, 
the nine maiden ladies whom we know as the Muses had 
grown fidgety and discontented, or, at all events, as if several 
of them had made up their minds to change their where- 
abouts, and all without rhyme or reason— 


“ Helicone relicto 
Longius ire juvat, placidasque relinquere sedes.” 


But joking apart, never in any summer season, even in the 
days of George Robins, were there so many “ homes and 
haunts” of poets, writers, and statesmen offered for public 
sale as now. In fact, it would be almost as easy to say what 
poet’s house is not about to “change hands” this year, as 
what are destined to find new owners. Newstead Abbey, 
with its cloisters, cells, and woods, passed as we all know, by 
purchase, some ten or twelve years ago, from the family of 
Wildman to that of Webb; and Coleridge’s house at High- 
gate still stands just where it did, and as it did when occu- 
pied by him, but it no longer has a Coleridge for its master. 
The home of Charles Lamb at Edmonton is there; so is 
Abraham Cowley’s house at Chertsey; so is the house in 
which Gray lived at Stoke, near Eton; so also is Sir William 
Herschel’s house at Slough; though Milton’s house close by, 
at Horton, where his first wife died, has been pulled down, 
and superseded by alarger and finer structure ; while Abbets- 
ford, the charming and pleasant home of Sir Walter Scott, 
has devolved in all its integrity, by the death of Mr. Hope 
Scott, upon the only surviving daughter of his first wife, Miss 
Lockhart, a young lady who, no doubt, at no very distant day 
will carry it by marriage into another family. Let us hope 
that every happiness will accompany the change. 

But, as I said above, quite a little host of pleasant “ homes 
and haunts” of great men has just been thrown into the 
market, and each must pass—if it has not already passed— 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. Hanworth Park, between 
Hounslow and Windsor, at one time the favorite resort of 
Henry the Eighth, and which still can point to one part of 
its gardens as laid out under the eye of Queen Elizabeth, was 
oflered for sale a few weeks ago; and its magnificent library, 
wonderfully rich in MSS., has just been dispersed (June, 1873) 
under the hammer. Brocket Hall, in Hertfordshire, the 
favorite residence of two late popular premiers, Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord Palmerston, and the place where the last- 
named statesman breathed his last, was only a short time 
since advertised as “To be sold or let, with immediate 
possession.” The same also has been the case within a few 
brief months with Pitt’s house at Hayes, in Kent, and with 
Nyn Park, near Burnet, once the home of the all-powerful 
Earls of Warwick and Bedford. 

But foremost on our list stands Pope’s Villa and Grotto at 
Twickenham. The estate, as we learn from the poet’s corres- 
pondence, was purchased by him in 1715, and the house and 
grounds have been greatly altered since his time ; the former, 
in fact, having been entirely rebuilt. At the time Pope came 
into possession of it, the house was not large, but he bestowed 
upon it considerable improvements, and took great delight in 
disposing and embellishing the grounds. The chief part of 
the grounds lay on the opposite side of the high road through 
Twickenham to Teddington ; and as a means of communica- 
tion he worked a subterranean passage beneath the road, 
ornamenting it with “ curious spars and gems,” which is, per- 
haps, best described in the following passage in a letter 
addressed by Pope himself to Mr. Edward Blount, under date 
June 2, 1720 :—* I have put my last hand to my works in my 
gardens, in happily finishing the subterraneous (sic) way and 
grotto. I there found a spring of the clearest water, which 
falls in a perpetual rill, that echoes through the cavern day 
and night. From the river Thames you see through my arch 
up a walk of the wilderness, to an open temple, wholly com- 
posed of shells in the most rustic manner; and from that 
distance, under the temple, you look down through a sloping 
arcade of trees, and see the sails on the river passing suddenly 
and vanishing, as through a perspective glass. When you 
shut the door of this grotto, it becomes, on the instant, from 
a luminous room, a camera obscura, on the walls of which all 
objects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, are forming a 
moving picture in their visible radiations; and when you 
have a mind to light it up, it affords youa very different 
scene. It is finished with shells intersperse:! with picces of 
looking-glass, in angular forms, and in the ceiling is a star of 





the same material, at which, when a lamp (of an orbieular 
figure, of thin alabaster) is hung in the middle, a thousand 
pointed rays glitter, ahd are retlected over the place. There 
are connected vo this grotto by a narrower Passage two 
porches—one towards the river, of smooth stones, full of 
light, and open; the other toward the garden, shadowed with 
trees, rough with shells, flints,and iron ore. The bottom is 
paved with simple pebble, as is also the adjvining walk up 
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no fault to fiad if it were not to be suspected that it is com- | close to it—but that was all. After repeating this manwuvre 
ing to take the place of home instruction in religion—a la- half a dozen times, he sailed back to the bank of weed, and 
mentable thing, if we only knew it. That children should go | refused to stir. : 

away from home to be taught their secular studies has be- | “ Lt’s no go,” said Sylvester; “he’s too clever an old stager 
come so universal, and is a custom so old-established, that) to be gulled into rising iu such glaring sunshine.” 

there is no use in asking whether it be wise or no; but here, Still I fished on; dropping my fly again and again within a 
in America it is only one 1m the long list of separations bet- ; foot of the weeds. Suddenly, when I had given up all hope, 
ween parents and ‘their children. Perbaps it is more con: | the fish began feeding again; in another moment he had 
spicuous in our amusements than it is in the more serious | swallowed the quill gnat, and was rushing out into deep water, 
work of every day; but a foreigner accustomed to seeing |in the middle of the lake. I gave him his fling for a few 
mothers sharing with nurses the supervision of their children ( yards, and then worked him steadily back to the shallow, 
in the parks and gardens; fathers, mothers, children, and | where I could plainly see him ; shortening my line as he came 
nurses, all together at the fairs, and aoroad on fete-days, and | nearer, and now giving him the full force of the butt. He 
all the family, even (as in the case of working-people) to the | fought nobly, leaped into the air, and dashed off toward his 
baby, enjoying the theatre together—how must the foreigner | o!d lair in the weeds—but for all these tricks I was prepared ; 
in question be puzzled when he observes the marked separa- | and in five minutes I had him within a foot of the grassy 


’ 





tion that exists among us between the elder people and the | bank, though apparently as strong as ever. 


younger in their amusemeuts !—Seridner’s. 
—_ 
A FOG ON THE THAMES. 





air like a “ teething rash,” we pass three plump bowed and 
(may I say?) buttocked Dutch boats, anchored abreast, 
varnished, apparently, with “ golden syrup,” hanging out fish 


on their rigging, (although the fog considered, the figure is | 
appropriate) like the drying frocks and trousers of | 


scarce] 
men-of-war’s men, and manned by stolid mariners, who loom 
through the mist like stage smugglers. Plenty of business, 
no doubt, is being transacted in the grim Custom-house, but 
its lighters, rocking in the steamboat’s wash, make one think 
of sleepers tossing in a nightmare—the abnormal darkness is 
so sleep-suggestive. The lofty Shad Thames warehouses 
loom unsubstantial as moldy gingerbread. The Tower looks 
much as usual; to a “ fanciful mind” that always bas a haze 
about it—an historical haze. Lots of steamers we pass, razor- 
bowed and apple-bowed, down by the head and down by the 
stern, with lists to port and with lists to starboard, bowsprit- 
less and with little stumps of bowsprits like rather big roll- 
ing-pins, with white, black, white and black, and red and 
black, and piecrust-co!ored funnels—single or a brace of them ; 
steamers with white paddle-boxes, and white and gilt and 
red and blue and yellow and green scrolls and moldings, and 
raking scraped spars and “ flemished” ropes—sea beauties, in 
spite of their bulging paddle-boxes and ugly screw-gaps 
astern ; and hideous screw colliers, as filthy and slovenly as 
the hardest-worked, worst-paid slavery, with squat funnels, 
like barge chimneys, sticking up close by the mizzen-mast; 
steamers crammed with passengers, and sending the bray of 
brass er the twang of stringed music through the mist; 
steamers, languidly paddling or screwing their way to their 
berths, with a few sea-weary people looking over the side; 
steamers, with chaotic decks, in the midst of a mob of light- 
ers and wherries ; steamers that do not seem to have even a 
dog on board ; and consequentially snorting lit\le tugs towing 
trains of barges, with the bargemen and their wives and 
children clustered about the long tillers. It is like unrolling 
a long scroll of “panorama” colored prints; scarcely any 
boat is seen in its entirety; the stern of one and the stem of 
another are married by the imist. A Thames police galley 
rows past us. The pullers have a frank, sailor-like look, in 
spite of the prim letters which show their function ; never- 
theless, shooting past in the fog, they make one think of 
Fehmgericht messengers. The masts and yards of the ship- 
ping in the docks, seen piecemeal, seem to be floating in the 
tawny air. The coal-whippers in yonder battered collier look 
like fiendish phantoms dancing above a bottomless pit, as 
they swing upon their ropes. The brown sails and trusses of 
the hay-barges are only distinguishable from the atmosphere 
as a sepid smudge is from a sepia drawing. The red sheath- 
ing of the Fisgard and the Warspite looks like dying embers. 
The gray and black of Greenwich Hospital, off which the 
Fisgard, removed from Woolwich, is now moored, can 
searcely be made out through the gloom.—St. Puul’s Maga- 
zine. 





MAZZINI AND CAVOUR. 


Had it not been for the chief of the revolutionary party, 
neither the idea of unity nor the means of accomplishing it 
would have been realised. Unity through Rome, or Rome as 
the vital principle, without which the Italian nation could not 
live, was never thoroughly realised by the great Sardinian 
statesman. His mind was too eminently practical te enter- 
tain a specniative idea fraught with such consequences for 
Europe. He never could reason except on the firm basis of 
facts. Mazzini used to laugh at his attempts to regenerate a 
nation by the dry principles of arithmetic. But what the one 
mind wanted the other abundantly supplied. So gigantic a 
work as that of Italian unity could not have been accomplisbed 
without the combination of the highest practical with the 
greatest speculative ability. Mazzini was right in his aim, 
and to a certain extent in his means. By insurrection, and by 
training the people to regard Rome as the only centre from 
which the national unity could be proclaimed, was that unity 
accomplished. But had not Cavour by his tentative experi- 
ments, and by his bold practical manipulation of the elements 
at his disposal, afforded insurrection a constitutional point of 
support, and a firm basis on which to plant its foot, it is very 
likely we should have been dilating on the wrongs of Italy, 
in connection with the Quixotic raids of the revolutionary 
party, down to this hour. If the cause, however, had not been 
kept alive by constant insurrections, if the popular mind had 
not been fired by the revival of Italian greatness from the 
ruins of the capitol, the Moderates would have made little 
way with their scheme of national regeneration, and even if 
they had made great way their work would never have received 
greater completeness than what is presented by the series of 
confederate States which lately constituted the weakness of 
Germany. The independence of Italy would have been 
achieved in a manner which must have fractionised her 
strength, and left her iu the rear of nations.— British Quarterly. 

_se 
A TROUTING SCENE. 

Presently we got to a broader stretch of water, as clear as 
ever, but interspersed with huge patches of weed—between 
which, every now and then, we watched some goodly fish 
come up, and quietly suck down a midge. So bright was the 
water that even twenty yards away we could make out a 
noble trout, sailing around in the sunshine, and quietly feeding 
as he went. This quiet feeding was a good sign, and in spite 
of the glassy water I determined to begin at once, and to hook 








| white in the belly, and of a steely gray along the sides and 


Off Billinsgate Market, whose red bricks blotch the thick | 


{sky, adight breeze rippled the water in all directions, and 


| As the breeze freshened, the sport grew more and more ex- 


“Get below him,” said I to Sylvester : “quietly d-op the 
net underneath and lift him out.’ 
In a trice he was on the grass; a well-made, prime fish, 


back, spotted with black, and here and there a sprinkle of 
brilliant crimson. He weighed just a pound and a quarter. 
By this time the morning clouds had got well up into the 


| 


} 


before we had got a hundred yards down the lake I had killed 
two other trout, nearly as large as the first: one of golden 
| yellow spotted with crimson, and the second of steely gray. 


‘citing ; L rose fish on all sides of me, hooked and lost four or 
| five, and at last landed one half-pounder, which (according 
to the squire’s rule) was at once put into the lake again, where 
he darted oft unhurt, to tell his friends of his strange adven- 
tures on land.— Ziasley’s. 


—_———_»————— 


LOVETIDE. 


Chiseled cups of fairest flowers 
Through the fields are blossoming ; 
Summer splendor bathes the hours 
In a rosy coloring. 
Days are sweet when love is turning 
Things of earth to brightest gold ; 
Days are sweet when souls are yearning 
Heart to heart to fold and hold. 


Where the stream goes leaping by, 
Lisping ripples kiss each shore ; 
Hark, the willows softly sigh 
To the waters they hang o'er. 
Youth and maiden half forget — 
Scarcely heed the world without ; 
Hands by tender hands are met ; 
Lips are pressed by lips devout. 


O the paradise of pleasure, 
Whither souls ascend in love! 

Mingling rapture without measure, 
As they soar to heaven above. 

Stay, sweet moments; life is fleeter 
Than the streamlet rushing by ; 


dear boy, I entreat you not to stand in the doorways, nor 
herd with other men upon the landing. It is simply adver- 
tising yourself a failure. Tie yourself to the veriest wall- 
flower, gossip with the dowdiest mother, dance with the most 
disappointed of the maidenbood, rather than sink to this, 
Sitting in corners comprises a very large subject, or, rather, 
array of subjects. To know how to sit in corners well and 
prudently requires a vast experience and a steady head; so, 
until you have much extended your acquaintance and your 
knowledge of humanity, | would recommend you to avoid 
that most agreeable Of the pleasures of ball-going. It is not 
for a novice at once to penetrate to the inner depths of 
fashion’s mysteries, and I shall therefore put off my advice 
on this subject until I come, in a future letter, to the great 
subject of flirting, which, of course, comprises the art of sit- 
ting in corners.— London Society. 

—__—_~2-____.. 


OBITUARY. 


Daviy Hoapiey.—The death of this highly respected 
merchant and financier took place last Thursday, at Ingle- 
wood, N. J., in the 67th year of his age. Mr. Hoadley was 
for many years President of the Panama Railroad Company, 
in which position his urbanity and probity was thoronghiy 
manifested and appreciated. A few years ago, admonished 
by declining health, he resigned that position, carrying with 
him to his retirement the good wishes of the community, 





FACTS AND FANCIKS., 

There are 10,712 policemen in London, and they have to 
patrol 7,612 miles of streets, 

The Queen of the Belgians and the Princess Louise are fol- 
lowing in a regular manner a course of waters at Spa, and go 
to the fountain of Pouhon three or four times a day. as 

The direct submarine cable lately laid down between France 
and Denmark is working well. : 

The attendance at the schools of London since the establish: — 
ment of the new school board has been increased by 50,000, 
Some of the new school-house accommodate upwards of 1,500 — 
children, 

The locked-ont building operatives at Hamburg have 
received the gift of £1,000 from the workingmen in the English 
coal districts, and have, on the strength of that support, refused 
to resume work. 


‘The death, in Germany, is announced of the Princess Eleo- 
nore zu Schwarzenberg, 61 years of age. She was a person of 
remarkable beauty, and created something of a furore in Lon- 
don in 1838 on the occasion of the Queen's coronation, to 
which her husband had been deputed by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 


The Shah was completely taken aback on learning that the 
high honor of the Garter was to cost him $200, and he left 
England without having settled the little account. The late 
Emperor of the French, thougk one of the most munificent of 
sovereigns, resented a similar demand, and a correspondence 
in relation to the matter was extended over a period of two 
years. 





Stay, sweet moments ; love is sweeter 
han all earthborn ecstasy, 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
—_——__~.—_—_—— 


OUR FASHIONABLE PEOPLE. 


Our fashionable people whether they have set up to be 
“nothing if not” fashionable, or have been born into the 
position without particular effort on their part, are reall 
nothing except fashionable. Beyond that and their wealth 
they have no substance and standing. Mr. Schuyler Stuyve- 
sant Van Rensselaer may be as great a swell as the Duke of 
Omnium. He may have as prepossessing a presence, as nice 
a sense of the proprieties, may understand and practise all the 
minor arts of life as well. But the Duke is something besides 
aswell. Heis a political power, a latent, perhaps, but always 
a potential and possible statesman. When the Duke emits a 
positive opinion on a public question, he almost creates a 
political event. Mr. Schuyler Stuyvesant Van Rensselaer’s 
opinion and vote are of about as much public consequence as 
those of his coachman. ‘ Well, what of it?” the reader may 
ask. This much, at any rate: the country at large feels an 
interest in the one which it cannot feel in the other. The 
whole English nation has a share, so to speak, in the English 
Duke. The Knickerbocker gentleman belongs only to his 
own set, which is rather his society than society in a generally 
recognized sense. But the reader may object again: This is 
a very narrow view to take of good society, which does not 
mean fashionable society, but the society of intelligent men, 
scholars, artists, professors, literary Jadies, brains, ete. Just 
so; but either these people with brains are mixed in amongst 
the swells (as they are in most of our cities) and form a sub- 
section of them, or they are so broken up and scattered that 
they do not afford coherent society material. Their very 
amusements, too, are of a most unsocial sociability, and what 
a European would be apt to call work. Hearing lectures, for 
instance, is not society, though it may be made an apology 
and substitute for it. Barren as our fashionable set or sets 
may be of matter available for the novelist, he is still worse 
off if he turns to other sets and classes. Take the horsey 
element of society for instance: what a field it opens to the 
student of character! It has actually produced not only a 
literature of its own, but an ancillary school of art. It has 
given us Leach as well as a Soapy Sponge. 
as horsey a people (after our fashion) as the English, but what 
American writer ever put the trotting track into fiction or 
immortalized an owner of “ fast crabs.” —Galary. 


——$-_—@——_____. 
MINTS TO A YOUNG BALL-GOER. 


Be very careful not to pull down your shirt-sleeves, or up 
your collar, or, in fact, to do anything to your costume as you 
enter the ball-room. It implies nervousness or uneasiness 
with ycurself to do so; and your ene great endeavor in all 
societies should be to appear thoroughly at your ease, and 
satisfied, without vanity or coxcombry, with your dress and 
appearance. Do not stand idle; but do not dance overmuch. 
The one implies a small number of friends ; the other wastes 
valuable time, and prevents your keeping that constant look- 
out all round you which is essential to success. Be intro- 
j\iueced to knowable people quietly; there is no necessity to 








We are almost | 








that very fish. It took a long time to reach him, and as luck | advertise to bystanders that you did not know them before. 
would have it the sun came out brighter and clearer than | Never talk much toa woman you have only just made the 
ever; but I worked steadily on, and gradually lengthened my | acquaintance of, nor eagetly. She may be allowed to sup- 
throw until the fly touched the water within a yard of the! pose you wished to know her, but not that her acquaintance 
trout. He swam slowly up to it, and even broke the water] is any particular acquisition to you. Above all things, my 











The Evenement estimates the number of industrial esta- 

| blishments in France at 150,000, employing two millions of 

| hands, and steam power equal to 650,000 horses. The business 

,done amounts to twelve thousand millions of francs. The 

| Department of the Seine occupies the first place with a sum of 
1,989,738 francs, and the Cantal comes at the bottom of the 
list, with 3,577,458 franes only. . 

It may be worth while saying that the late Lord Westbury 
was the Bethell who figures in the well-known legal story. 
Whilst practicing as‘a barrister he applied to one of the judges 
for a rule, and was put off and delayed and otherwise trifled 
with. Happening to be at a watering place soon after, he saw | 
the obstreperous judge bathing in the sea, and at once put off 
in a punt to renew his ‘‘application.” The judge saw him 
coming, and, knowing what a determined fellow he was, cried 
- “Take a rule, Bethell, take a rule,” and dived out of 
sight. 

The following will compose the Royal Commission for in- 
vestigating the Canadian scandal: the Hon. Charles D. Day, 
late Judge of the Supreme Court of Quebec ; the Hon. Antoine 
Pallette, Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec; and the Hon, 
J. A. Gowan, Judge of the County Court at Simcoe, Ont. f 

“A paper has found out why persons can not sleep. It is * 
because ‘‘there is an accumulation in the organism of the 
products of oxidation, mainly of carbonic acid, that accumula- 
tion being favored and controlled by reflex action of the ner- 
vous system, which thus protects the organism from excessive 
oxidation, and allows the organism to manifest its normal 
functional activity throughout a succeeding rhythmic period.” 
We shouldn’t have thought a little thing like that would keep 
one awake. Persons who cau’t sleep, however, should put 
some of the above things into their organism before retiring, 

The late Lord Brougham was discussing with his friend the 
Earl of Ossory the character of a certain statesman who gained 
no small share of his popularity by his handsome countenance 
and genial disposition. ‘‘If the man had started in life as a 
prize fighter,” said Lord Brougham, ‘‘ and been successful he 
could scarcely have owed more to his physical and less to his 
intellectual qualities.” This was very bitter; but we must 
remember that the great law reformer did not owe much to his 
external charms. 

Fifty-seven million Protestants and ten million Cathoiics are 
| the latest figures for the English-speaking world. 


| ‘his is the way the Woman Question is disposed of in Eng- 
‘land: ‘* The honorary medical and surgical staff of the Bristol 
| Hospital for Sick Children and the Outdoor Treatment of 
| Women have, as a body, resigned their appointments as physi- 
|cians and surgeons, in consequence of the recent election of a 
lady to the office of house surgeon.” 

The members of the Iron and Steel Institute of Liege, Bel- 
gium, have been invited to meet in the United States in 1874 , 

It was a saying of Dr. Arnold that no student could continue 
long in a healthy religious state unless his heart was kept 
tender by mingling with children, or by frequent intercourse 
with the poor and suffering. 

The Saturday Review declares it will say a good word for 
any novel written in good English which is free from villains 
and all extravagant adventures, has a ‘‘low rate of mortality, 
and is contained in one volume.” Sach a novel it at last finds 
in Miss Braddon’s “Slip in the Fens,” which it pronounces ‘‘a 
carefully painted Dutch picture,” 


The Government of India estimates that the expenditure for 
the next five years on 2,700 miles of railway will amount to 
$135,000,000. Some works for irrigation are, however, in- 
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There is a bridge in Japan made of bamboo. 
n of 60 feet, 100 feet above the water, and without railing. 
sways in a manner which terrifies nervous pedestrians. 
_ Wear your learning, said Chesterfield, like your watch, in a 
e pocket, and do not pullit out and strike merely to 
w that you have one. If you are asked what o'clock it is, 
it, but do not proclaim it hourly and unasked, like the 


An Italian physician, Dr. Francisco Scriffignato, has com- 
micated to the Jevista Clinica Boiogna an important fact 
eerning the administration of quinine and tobacco in cases 
intermittent facial neuralgia, He administers them in the 
a of snuff, mixed in the proportions of 50 centigrammes of 
sitrate of quinine to one grain of tobacco, well fermented and 
ritant. ‘The-medicine is thus made to act almost directly on 
diseased nerve in a manner analogous to the hypodermic 
“The rebuilding of 'Tell’s Chapel, in the Canton Uri, Switzer- 
is to be commenced in the ensuing autumn. ‘The original 
and style of architecture of the edifice will be preserved, 
On the 21st ult. the first Swiss 20 franc pieces in gold were put 
circulation at Berne. ‘The obverse bears the figure of Hel- 
seated, with her right hand supported by a sword, and 
mounded by 22 stars representing the 22 cantons. ‘The 
simply bears a wreath, in the middle of which is the 
ption 20 francs. 
Mr. Gladstone’s health is by no means as satisfactory as his 
can desire. In writing tothe Mayor of Bradford to 
his fears that there is no likelihood of his being able to 
the new town hall in that town, he adds that he has little 
h to spare. 
| men has committed suicide off Shakespeare’s Cliff, at 
When about a third of the way up the cliff he sat down 
and after taking off his hat put two large stones 
card in it, lay down on the edge of the cliff, covered his 
his hands, and rolled over sideways. 
Australian gentleman, Mr. Hodson, who has for some 
‘rented the Clopton estate, Stratford-on-Ayou, where 
2 used to visit, has just bought it for the sum of 

DOU 

ew York, Chicago and San Francisco. In the most 
business locations Jand in London is worth $135 per 
re foot, $113 per square foot in New York, $36.97 per 
» foot in Chicago, and $22 per square foot in San 
The United Canadian Societies had their annual gathering 
Bay, near Hamilton, Ont., on ‘Tuesday, at which the 
of Manchester and his son, Lord Mandeville, who are 
a visit to Canada, were present. In the course of a speech, 
Duke said he had been desirous of seeing, and hoped yet 
see, Canada as well as other colonies have representatives 
the Imperial Ministry on all matters in which the interests 
the Dominion and all the colonies were concerned. 
The Manchester Guardian says :—The Jews are in the habit 
reciting in their synagogues a prayer of resignation to 
ne will on every recurring anniversary of a parent's death. 
yeontly, at the New Synagogue, St. Helen's, this prayer was 
gulated in public by an aged gentleman for the ninety-sixth 
he having lost his father in his infancy, almost a century 
The old man, one Barnet Hyams, a tailor, is still in 
plete possession of his faculties, and can even read without 
aid of spectacles. 


_— statement is made of the value of land in Lon- 


— 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
as n notices have already been given of matters to be 
before Parliament in the next session, . 
fhe iron masters of Manchester have determined upon a 
put of one-tenth of their men, to commence this day, 
to be followed every two weeks by a lock-out of one-tenth 
men then employed, It is probable that the movement 
inaugurated at Manchester by the masters will extend 
aghout the country. The iron-workers of Bolton urge the 
jen at Manchester to meet the lock-out to-day by a strike of 
hands, ‘The aspect of affairs excites great interest in Lon- 
om, a8 an extensive strike is apprebended. The points in dis- 
« between the masters and men have reference to rates for 
scework and overtime, ‘The Society of Engineers have on 
d a fand of $500,000 with which they will assist the iron- 
ers. 


elsh Musical Festival at Mold on ‘Tuesday, 


vently afflicted the province of Agra. 


ctice of employing climbing boys for the purpose of clean 
bg chimneys is a criminal one, punishable by fine or by im 
onment with or without hard labor, and that there appea 


chimneys. ‘Lhe police have been instructed to be vigi 
in the detection of persons guilty of the offense. 


widow £400, and £200 to each of her five children. 


ollision of trains on the Great Western Railway, in England 


ot toher. ‘The effect of this is seen in the verdict. 

Work on the Holyhead breakwater is finished, and th 
ormal celebration took place on ‘Tuesday. 
Vales. officiated at the ceremony. ‘The Duke of Edinburg 
d the Prince of Wales. 
Mr. Gladstone has been legally advised that his re-electio 
jo Parliament is not required by his assumption of the Char 
ellorship of the Exchequer. 


our workmen were killed and 20 wounded. 


Saturday last. 


It is a single 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone presided at the opening of the 


Bombay dispatches report that destructive floods have 


Thirty-five hundred 

ive houses have been swept away by the water. There had 

m some loss of life, of the extent of which no estimate is 
ished. 


The Home Secretary has desired it to be notified that the 


pD be no special grounds for a lenient treatment of the offense, 
a machine bas long been invented which answers all the 
of chimney-sweeping if proper soot doors are inserted 


An action was brought against the Dublin and Wicklow Rail- 
Company by the widow of a man named Slattery, who was 
ed at Lansdowne Road Station on the 9th of May last. 
he jury awarded the plaintiff £1,400 damages, apportioning 
Miss Alice Stewart, a vocalist, being greatly injured by a 
recovered £900, or $4,500. She was still so weak at the 


® of the trial that she was carried into court on a couch, 
ind was hardly able to auswer the few questions which were 


The Prince of 


By the caving in of a tunnel at Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 


Several failares in the Liverpool! cotton trade were announced 


Dr. Kenealy, the counsel for the “Claimant,” closed the 
speech for the defence, on Thursday, wnich he began on the 
22nd of July. 

Many coal pits in Leicestershire have been closed, several 
thousan 1 miners having struck in consequence of dissatisfacticn 
with the weighing system. 

It is stated that the costs of the recent lawsuit to establish 
the claims of women to medical education at Edinburgh 
University amount to $4,241, and that those costs have been 
thrown on the lady students. 

The East Indian revenue seemé to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition, The receipts for the year ending March 31, 1873, were 
249,570,000, and the expenditures $242,110,000. The Govern- 
ment at Caleutta had a cash balance of $15,000,000, 

The l:test contribution to Tichbornia is made by the Dun- 
stan Zimes, which has been given to understand that the long- 
lost Arthur Orton, whose name has figured so conspicuously 
in the celebrated Tichborne zase, has lately passed through 
Clyde, en route for England. 

Eighteen members of the House of Commons voted against 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Avnuity bill. Eighteen was also the 
number of those who opposed the vote of $18,555 for pre- 
sents to the arbitrators at Geneva. But only one name appears 
on both the lists, that of Mr. 'T. W. Mellor. 

A proposal that Americans should have a special memorial 
to Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon has met with much favor, 
and the memorial is to take the form of a painted window, the 
subjects being Scriptural illustrations of the ‘Seven Ages of 
Man.” ‘Lhe window selected for the memorial is that which 
immediately adjoins Shakespeare's monument in the chancel 
of the church. : 
The respective merits of asphalte and wood paving have 
been under discussion by the authorities of the City of Lon- 
don. When horses fall on asphalite their legs, it is urged, are 
‘spread out,” and they become injured for life. Falls on 
granite paving are not, asa rule, attended with such serions 
results, nor do horses fall on wood paving to the same extent 
as they fall on asphalte. The question is still under discus- 
sion. 

The following letter from the Sultan of Zanzibar to a mem- 
ber of Sir Bartle Frere’s Mission may be taken as evidence 
that the great savage is not an inelegant letter writer: ‘To 
our beloved friend, Mr. Badger; may his glory be permanent ! 
L wish an interview with you. Let me know when it may be. 
Will it suit an hour and a half after sunset, or on Tuesday 
morning? It is for you to decide and send me an answer. 
Salaam.—(Signed,) BurGHasH-BIN-SarD.” 

The Registrar General's return, for the quarter ending June 
20, states that the natural increase of populatien in the United 
Kingdom was 112,625; the births having numbered 277,405, 
and the deaths 164,780. The corrected death-rate of the 
quarter was 20.7 per 1,000, the birth-rate 35.6, and the marriage- 
rate of the quarter preceding 16.5 per 1,000. In England the 
natural increase of population was 87,867, at the rate of 966 
per day ; but against this is to be set the emigration return, 
which shows an exodus of 45,202 persons for England, 10,858 
for Scotland, and 47,322 from Ireland. 

Mr. John Barrett, of Buscowen Buryan, near Penzance, 
died lately from the effects of injuries received from one of his 
bulls. It appears that Mr. Barrett was in the field viewing his 
cattle when the bull attacked him, and as no assistance was 
near he was fatally injured. 

The increase in the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows (says 
the Forester’s Journal for August) has been, during the past 
year, upwards of 11,000, and the Foresters, during the same 
period have added upwards of 25,000 members to their muster 
roll. ‘The combined strengtk of these two great affiliated 
societies at present exceeds 900,000 financial members. 

‘*4 German” complains in the Times that while journeying 
from Sligo to Enniskillen, at a small village called Blackwater, 
he was taken into custody on the charge of having committed 
the Coram street murder. His pocket-book was examined, but 
the sergeant who arrested him could not read German, and 
the writer was kept in custody nearly 24 hours, when a satis- 
factory answer as to his innocence arrived from England. It 
is added that the supposed murderer measured 5 ft. 9 in., 
whereas the writer was nearly 6 ft. high. 

Last year nearly 600,000 newspapers, posted for abroad, had 
to be stopped in their progress owing to insufficient payment 
of postage. The neglect of another rule, viz., that fixing 
eight days from the date of publication as the limit within 
which a newspaper must be posted for foreign transmission, 
also leads to the loss of a large number of newspapers, such 
number last year having been more than 100,000, 

The Leeds Mercury mentions a curious circumstance: On 
Saturday, July 26, as several of Lord Zetland’s workmen were 
returning from their work through Aske Park, they discovered 
the trunk of a massive tree to be on fire. The tree was struck 
by lightning during the storm of Wednesday morning, the 23rd 
ult., and notwithstanding the continual heavy rains since, the 
fire was burning until Saturday, the 26th ult., when it took 
the men several hours to put it out. 

Hannah Smith, servant at Levenshulme, took advantage 
recently of her master’s absency in the Isle of Man, to enter- 
tain a friend. Between them they got no less than twenty- 
nine bottles of wine, filling the empty bottles with water. 
The master found out the theft on his return, and the prisoner, 
who begged to be allowed to ‘‘ work it off,” was given into 
custody. She has been sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. 


At the Middlesex sessions, lately, George Watson was sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment for crying a newspaper 
which he pretended contained news of the death of Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

At a meeting of the Sunday-school Union of London Rev. 
Mr. Hartley, who has just returned from an inspection of the 
school systems of the United States, spoke in terms of high 
praise of the efficiency of American education facilities, as to 
both sacred and secular instruction. 
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THE CONTINENT. 


During the month the French Government has suppressed 
or forbidden the sale of 20 Republican newspapers in the 
provinces. ‘The leaders of the Lett intend to publish a protest 
against these suppressions, and to question the Government 
on the subject when the Assembly meets. 


There is no truth in the report published lately in several 


io) 


h 


n 
A. 


near the tomb of the Emperor, I represent his teachings, 
which may be summarised in the motto, ‘ Govern for the peo- 
ple by tke people.’” ‘The Prince was loudly cheered and the 
meeting was most enthusiastic. 

Complaints are again being made by the Liberal Party in 
France of the number of religious pamphlets with which the 
clerical party is inundating the country. Money is asked for 
the building of the church at Montmartre, and the Pope is 
represented as a prisoner in his palace, his captivity being due 
to the sins of France. 

M. Thiers was lately asked his opinion of a bill to prevent 
the use of insulting language in the Legislative Assembly. He 
said; ‘‘ All the precautionary meesures which the Chamber 
seems to wish to take resemble the straw which is laid down 
before the door of a sick person, and which does not prevent 
either the carriages from rolling or the patient from dying.” 
Material assistance is being rendered, by a commission for 
the purpose, to those inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine who 
prefer now to migrate to Algeria rather than live under the 
yoke of Germany. ‘The Siecle says that in addition to 980,000 
franes first voted, 800,000 more have since been added, and 
230 families assisted. Each family receives a stone house, 
two builocks, a plough, seeds, and provisions enough for 
several months. 

The French Minister of the Interior, after consultation with 
the Governor of Algeria, has announced that Frenchmen 
going to that colony will henceforth not need passports. ‘This 
is something like New Jersey declaring that New Yorkers may 
eross the North River without passports. But we have the 
fact on the authority of the Siecle. Nevertheless, the names 
of all French passengers going to Algeria are diligently 
recorded and sent to the authorities, and if the police demand 
it such passengers have then to prove their identity. 

A report from the vessel in which Henri Rochefort was 
shipped for New Caledonia says his fellow-convicts, consider- 
ing his course as treasonable to the cause of the Commune, 
made an attempt to lynch him. ‘The officers of the ship were 
obliged to assign him quarters apart from and protected 
against the Communist exiles, 

The Memorial Diplomatique takes an original view of the 
probable effects of the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh 
with the Russian Grand Dachess upon the Indian empire of 
England, It predicts that the union will tend to consolidate 
British power by putting an end to hopes and loug-cherished 
expectations regarding the advance and future fortunes of 
Rawsia. ‘That union, it says, demonstrates the entente cordiule 
of Russia and England, and the Asiatics may abandon hence- 
forth all hope of being able to shake off the yoke which m 
their opinion the Christians impose upon them. 

The Opinion Nationale of Aug. 21 says that the negotiations 
looking to a fusion of the Conservatives of the Assembly with 
the Legitimists, in the interest of the Count De Chambord, 
have suddenly come to an end, in consequence of differences 
upon the question of the national flag. 


M. Bouillerie, Minister of Commerce, has written a letter to 
M. Duval, in which he says the differential duties upom grain 
imported into France in American and other foreign vessels 
will continue to be collected until the 1st of October next. 


The Emperor William of Germany, who is now sojourning 
at Gastein, gave audience on Saturday to Dr, Philip Schaff, 
the bearer of cordial greetings to his Majesty from the New 
York General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In his remarks in reply the Emperor dwelt upon the necessity 
of Christians working together in order to combat infidelity 
and superstition. 

The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung stigmatises as a dis- 
gusting invention the report in the American papers of an 
interview with Prince Bismarck, in which the Prince is made 
to say that he would extirpate the idea of God, and substitute 
that of the State. It declares that Bismarck never used such 
language or advocated such sentiments, and believes the 
falsehood originated in the machinations of the Jesuits. 

The Czarewitch and family ate visiting the King of Denmark 
at Fredensberg. ‘The Crown Prince Frederick William of 
Germany has arrived at Malmo on his way to Fredensberg. 
The Imperial family of Russia will assemble to receive for- 
mally and welcome the Duke of Edinburgh, who goes to St. 
Petersburg in December next. ‘The marriage of the Duke 
with the Grand Duchess Maria will take place in the following 
month. 

The arrival at St. PetersLurg of the Envoy of the Sultan of 
Cushgar, Hodja-Turap-Umora, is announced. According to 
the Kussian journals, the :wission of this dignitary is supposed 
to refer to the rapid arming of China and her menacing atti- 
tude toward that province, which seceded during a revolution, 
favorably regarded by the Russian Government. 


The Vienna special to the London News says the distribution 
of prizes was a very tame affair. There were only about 3,000 
persons present. The Archduke Charles Louis made a con- 
gratulatory address on the successful termination of the Expo- 
sition, afler which a list of the successful competitors for prizes 
was read. 

In the machinery department of the Vienna Exposition 
diplomas of honor have been awarded to Corliss of New York 
and Sellers of Philadelphia. ‘Iwenty-six other United States 
exhibitors receive medals for progress, 19 medals of merit, and 
18 certificates of excellence. 


The Italian Government has received intelligence of the 
destruction = a go tere oe who have for a long 
time operated in the vicinity o erno. Six of th - 
were ited and the rest captured. © brigands 


Duke Charles Frederick August William of Branswick ig 
dead of apoplexy, at the age of 69 years. The will of the late 
Duke leaves the whole of his landed and personal estate to the 
city of Geneva. 

Intelligence has reached Lisbon that, 
tween Paraguay, Brazil, and the Arg 
signed. 

— eng A name, © cae from Lisbon to Rio Janeiro, 
cecaail eth aah ate Thur es steamer having the wire on 
_ Eight hundred *;,)ican socialists are marching on Portugal, 
> ee ae they hope to find sympathisers with their 


Pog Spanish Minister of War has received dispatches 


a treaty of peace be- 
“tine Republic, has been 





Paris papers that Metz would be restored to France through 
the influence of Russia, 


Chiselhurst on the 15th inst., and celebrated the fete 











M. Rouher and about 600 other French Imperialists met, gt 


ouncing that a battle has taken place near Berga between 
tae Republicans and Carlist insurrectionists, which resulted in 
a brilliant victory for the former. After a desperate corflict, 
the insurrectionists were utterly defeated, with a loss of ninety 


a : day of | killed and 300 wounded. Among the latter are Generals 
the late Emperor. Prince Louis Napoleon made a 5, , in| Saballs and Tristany. ‘The siege of Berga has been raised and 
the course of which he said: “ Planting myself §s an exile, | the insurgents are in full retreat, ; 
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The Pope, that pagan full of pride, 
He has us blinded long, ; 

For where the blind the blind doves guide, 
No wonder things go wrong. 

Like prince and king, he led the ring 

Of all iniquitie. 

Hey trix, trim go trix! 
Under the greenwood tree. 


; 

| is apt to pay too much honor to the men who are never at a 

| loss for something to say, and who can talk for hours without 
uttering anything in particular. ‘To this circumstance is 


attributable the fact of there being a very large number of | 


people in our midst who are constantly endeavoring to attract 
notice as speechmakers and talkers. The principal result of 
the effort of some of these persons is that a very great deal is 
said, in a most unsatisfactory manner, which is a positive in- 


: ..,. | fliction to those who are called upon to listen to it. The pit 
In Celtic treim, or dreim, signifies to climb, antl gu tric, with | P pry 


frequency, often, sv that these apparently unnecessary words 


is that a speaker, if he be up toa high standard of merit, 


receives instant and hearty applause, while a writer has to 
represent a Druidical exhortation to climb often the bill of | ¥ SPP 


worship under the greenwood tree. 
There is an old Christmas carol which commences 
Nowell! Nowell ! Nowell! Nowell. 
This is the salutation of the angel Gabriel. 


wait for a very slow recognition of his labors, if ever it comes, 
whatever may be his merit. Moreover, after all, the appro- 
bation comes from a comparative few. 

The talkative man is, possibly, an outgrowth of this unsatis- 
factory state of things. He has not, asa rule, the ability to 


; ee ; make either a good set speech or to write, so be adopts a 
Mr. Halliwell, in his Archaic Dictionary, says “ Nowel was a 


cry of joy,” properly at Christmas, ef joy for the birth of the 
Saviour. A political song in a manuscript of the time of King 


Henry the Sixth, concludes : 
Let us all sing nowelle, 
Nowelle, nowelle, nowelle, nowelle, 
And Christ save merry England and spede it well. 


The modern Gaelic and Celtic for Christmas is Nollaig—a 
corruption of the ancient Druidical name for a holiday—trom 
nacmh, holy, and la, day, whence naola, the burden of a 
Druidical hymn, announcing the fact that a day of religious 


rejoicing had arrived for the people. 


One more and a very remarkable example of the vitality of 
these Druidic chants is afforded by the well-known political 
song of Lilli Burlero, of which Lord Macaulay gives the fol- 


lowing account in his History of England : 


“Thomas Wharton, who, in the last parliament, had re- 
presented Buckinghamshire, and who was already conspicu- | really worth hearing. 
ous both as a libertine and as a Whig, had written a satirical 
ballad on the administration of Tyrconnel. In this little 
poem an Irishman congratulates a brother Irishman in a bar- 
barous jargon on the approaching triumph of popery and of 
the Milesian race. The Protestant heir will be excluded. 
The Protestant officers will be broken. The Great Charter 
and the praters who appeal to it will be hanged in one rope. 
The good Talbot will shower commissions on his country- 
men, and will cut the throats of the English. These verses, 
which were in no respect above the ordinary standard ot 


middle course and tries to talk. He is never content uniess 
he is hearing his own vcice and monop»lising the :ion’s share 
of any conversation in which he may be engaged. He is con- 
3tantly hunting up jokes which somebody else has made, and 
retailing them as if they were his own whenever he 1s afforded 
the opportunity of doing so; while he positively revels in 
weakly and utterly preposterous puns. ‘These latter are ot 
such a character that they unmistakably show that he is led 
to play upon words not because he can amuse his friends by 
doing so, but so that they may see and be led to appreciate his 
extraordinary talent (?) He generally speaks in a loud voice, 
so that every body may hear what he says. This is, undoubt- 
edly, very kind of him, though those who are principally 
benefited are not slow to confess that a little of such charity 
goes a very long way. Let any one relate an anecdote, and, 
after he has pooh-poohed the same, and indulged in sundry 
contemptuous snorts, the talking man will hasten to cap it 
with a more extraordinary one, which, he tlatters himself, is 
He has a fondness for talking of his 
doings, his possessions, and what he has seen, but he doesn’t 
appear to care about hearing of anything that you have done, 
got, or viewed. He is supremely contented if your share of a 
conversation is confined to a number of well interjected ahs, 
yeses, hums, noes, and a few approving nods. He will, in a 
burst of confidence, which would be extremely gratifying if it 
didn't come so often, inform you of many matters which tend 
to show that he is really a most important being. It may be 
that he has done nothing in particular calculated to bring him 
into favorable notice—that he has, indeed, on the contrary, 


street poetry, had for burden some gibberish, which was said | somewhat come down in the world—but then the great achieve- 


to have been used as a watchword by the insurgents of Uls- 
ter in 1641. The verses and the tune caugit the fancy of the 
nation. From one end of England to the other all classes 
were constantly singing this idle rhyme. It was especially 
the delight of the English army. More than seventy years 


ments of his father, or his mother, or some other member of 
his family, more than compensate for his possible deficiencies. 
No one could hear him speak, giving credence to what he 
said, without coming to the conclusion that talent is bred in 
the bone, and merit runs in the blood, of the distinguished 


after the Revolution, a great writer delineated, with exquisite | family to which he has the priceless honor to belong. He is 


skill, a veteran who had fought at the Boyne and at Namur. 
One of the characteristics of the good old soldier is his trick | general. 
of whistling Lillibullero. Wharton afterwards boasted that 
he had sung a king out of three kingdoms. But in truth the 
success of Lillibullero was the eflect, and not the cause of 
that excited state of public feeling which produced the Revo- 


lution.” 


very fond of detecting and exposing the blunders of people in 

Though he has never seen you before he wi!l kindly 
take upon himself to set you right if he imagines you are 
making an error; and he will do so with an energy which 
should go a long way towards convincing you of his sincerity. 
If you are travelling in a railway train, an omnibus, or a steam- 
boat, you must not be surprised to hear him breaking in upon 


The mysterious syllables which Lord Macaulay asserted to|a conversation you may be having with a third party, and, 
be gibberish, and which in this corrupt form were enough to | after begging your pardon, politely telling you, in effect, that 


puzzle a Celtic scholar, and more than enough to puzzle 
Lord Macaulay, who knew nothing of the venerable lan- 
gvage of the first inhabitants of the British Isles, and of all 


you are a nincompoop for venturing upon such utterly ridicu- 
lous statements as those which you have just been making. 
He does not appear to advantage when engaged in controversy, 





Western Europe, resolve themselves into “ Li! Li! Beur. | being very apt to lose his temper and to be led into making 
Lear-a ! buille na la,” which freely rendered, signify, “ Light! | mary uncharitable remarks in reference to his opponent. 


Light! on the sea, beyond the promontory ! 


Tis the stroke | ‘There are two kinds of the talkative man. ‘I'he one is well 


(or dawn) of the day!” Like all the choruses previously | educated ; the other is not. ‘The educated representative 
eited, these words are part of a hymn to the sun, and entirely | reads, and lets all the world know that he does so. ‘hough 


astronomical and Druidic. 


he never, perhaps, gives utterance to a gem of original 


The perversion of so many of these once sacred chants |thought, he quotes very largely from poets and classical 
to the service of common literature, and the sticet ballad, | authors, so that no one can be excused for not knowing that 


suggests the trite remark of IHumlet to Horatio: 
To what base uses we may come at last! 
* * - * 


Imperial Cresar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


he is thoroughly acquainted therewith. His great erudition, 
he seenis to imagine, firmly establishes his claim to a position 
of superiority, and so he takes one, except when there is a 
possibility of being challenged by a more powerful man than 
himself. ‘The uncultivated talker rarely gives poets and 
| classical authors a thought; indeed, he has rather a contempt 





The hymns once sung by thousands of deep-voiced priests | fur them. ‘The newspaper farnishes him with as much litera- 
marching in solemn procession frem their mystic shrines to | ture as he cares to have. He scorns what 1s theoretical, and 
salute with music and song, avd reverential homage, the |Swears by that which is practical. Though he would not be 
rising of the glorious orb which. cheers and fertilises the | eutrapped into discussing a Homeric legend, ke will talk un- 
world, have wholly departed from the recollection of man, | ¢easingly of the pulitical situation and the prospects of trade. 
and their poor and dishonored relics are spoken of by scholars | The learned talker haunts conversaziones, drawing-rooms, and 
and philosophers as trash, gibberish, nonsense, and an idle | Wherever else he imagines he can get a crowd of apparently 
farrago of sounds, of no more philological value than the |®¢complished people, who are really, however, surprisingly 
lowing of cattle or the bleating of sheep. But I trust that all | ignorant, to listen to him. ‘The “ practical” man is to be found 
attentive readers of the foregoing pages will look upon the |i2 less aristocratic places, and he endeavors not so much to 


old choruses—so sadly perverted in the destructive progress 


air his extensive knowledge as to prove that whatever he says 


of time, that demolishes languages as well as empires and | is correct, and that he is able accurately to forecast the future. 
systems of religious belief—with something of the respect due | Both are disagreeable as companions. They either arouse in 
to their immense antiquity, and their once sacred functions | YOU & combative feeling, or make you appreciate your own 
in a form of worship, which, whatever were its demerits as | We@kness and inferiority, which is by no means a pleasant 
compared with the purer religion that has taken its place, | thing to do.— Liberal Review. 


had at Jeast the merit of inculcating the most exalted ideas of 
the Power, the Love, and the Wisdom of the Great Creator. 


—All the Year Round. 
——_.+—__—_. 


THE TALKATIVE MAN. 


Most people are desirous of earning the reputation of being | the globe. 
good talkers, though it is a well known fact that the cleverest 
conversationzlists are by no means the deepest thinkers. 
Goldsmith is, perhaps, the most striking example, out of many 
which might be cited, of the fact that a man may be able to 
write exquisitely, and yet possess little, if any, speaking 
power. Some men are, undoubtedly, able to both write and 


—_— — -&> ——-—— 
TATTOOING, SAVAGE AND CIVILISED (?). 


The practice of tattooing, or indelibly marking the skin 
with colored pigments, is very ancient, and has probably at 
some period or other been adopted by nearly every nation on 
In thesouth of Europe, Northern Africa, all over 
Asia, portions of America, and in Australia, New Zealand, 
and the numberless islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
has this practice been followed as an art in some period ot 
their history; whilst among more civilised nations, it is not 
an uncommon custom in certain classes of the community, 
being adopted through motives of curiosity or to gratify some 


speak well; but it will generally be found that he who is passing whim. 


really brilliant in ene respect is not so in the other. Your 
telking man, as a rule, is sharp, but superficial, and, by the 
aid of a more than usually good memory, is enabled to draw 
largely from the intellectual stores which have been contributed 

c His mind being reteutive rather than crea- 
tive, when he comes to put pen to paper it is frequently found 


to by bis fellows. 


The operation is a troublesome and painful one, but in 
some countries it is fashionable, and is considered honorable, 
and what will not people undergo for the sake of vieing with 
their neighbors in ornament and appearance ? 

The method of tattooing adopted in the present day 


- r amongst ourselves does not difler much from that used by 
that he is not particularly felicitous in his modes of expression, ; : 


that he says a good deal which is hardl 


barbarous tribes in remote ages, except in the kind of pig- 


y worth the saying, and | ment used to produce the stain. In all cases, in order to pro- 
that what he does write which is strikingly excellent 4 the tle 


duce a permanent result, it is necessary to remove the epider 
utterance of some other man, or, at any rate, a rehash thereof. 


Commonplaces may be fully 





mis or outer skin—which is constantly changing, and is parUy 


: : : ted, either in a| destroyed at every operation of wasling—so as to expose the 
conversation or in an oration, when they are accompanied by 


. derma or true skin. This is a thin, delicate membrane, very 
well-chosen gesture and intonation, but no man can hope, by 


printing such, though he may string them together in a 
scholarly manner, to bring any lasting credit to himself. At 


fully supplied with fine blood-vesscls, so that it is impossible 
| to puncture it without causing blecding ; and any stain pass- 


5? 


r A ing through this membrane will be permanent, and visible 
the Lest, they make uninteresting reading. Most things that | 


are done well are done slowly, and it will be found that the 


through the dry scales forming the: epidermis. 


“ ‘ The instrument most commonly used is made of three or 
being who thinks somewhat tardily does so to more advantaye, 


though he may not at the time cover himself with much e¢clut, 
than he whose thoughts flow with great rapidity. The world | 





four needles tied together, and fastened at the end of a piece 
of wood which forms a handle; but the point of a knile, or 
a surgeon’s lancet, will do equally well, The device to be 








tattooed is‘drawn upon the skin, and then by a quick lateral 
motion, like a prick and a scratch combined, exactly as a 
surgeon performs the operation of vaccination, the outer skin 
is removed, and this is continued until the blood exudes over 
the whole of the surface operated upon, The coloring 
maticr is then rubbed into the exposed skin, and passes partly 
through it into the delicate capillary vessels ruptured by the 
instrument. Indigo, Indian ink, and gunpowder are the 
substances chiefly employed by modern tattooers ; but various 
colored earths are still used in some countries, and probably 
were entirely used among savage tcibes—where tattooing was 
employed for ornament and as a mark of rank and position 
—hefore their discovery by Europeans. 

After the operation is sorter: the parts become inflamed 
and swollen, and are very painful for some days ; the amount 
of inflammation depending upon the area of skin operated 
upon, and the extent to which the operation is carried. It 
ought to be stoppe. immediately blood is drawn by the 
needles, so that the pigment injectel may remain in the fine 
veins, and not be drawn into the general circulation. As 
soon as the inflammation has subsided, and the outer skin has 
again grown over the place, the design tattooed is shown in 
permanent color on the surface of the body, the hue varying 
from a greenish blue to black, according to the pigment used ; 
and this, if properly performed, will remain d’stinct during 
life, becoming very slightly fainter through lapse of time, 

We have spoken of tattooing as an art, and this it un- 
doubtedly is among certain nations and tribes, especially in 
New Zealand and some of the South-Sea Islands. In many 
cases the whole of the face is covered with well-drawn 
symmetrical figures ; in others nearly the entire body is thus 
operated on. Darwin, in his Voyage round the World, in- 
forms us that at Tahiti he found “most of the men tattooed, 
and the ornaments follow the curvature of the body so grace- 
fully that they have a very elegant effect. One common 
pattern, varying in its details, is somewhat like the crown of 
a palm-tree, It springs from the central line of the back, and 
gracefully curls round both sides. The simile may be a fanci- 
ful one, but I thought the body of a man thus ornamented 
was like the trunk of a noble tree embraced by a delicate 
creeper. Many of the elder people had their feet covered 
with small figures so as to resemble a sock. This fashion, 
however, has partly gone by, and has been succeeded by 
others. Here, although fashion is far from immutable, every 
one must abide by that prevailing in his youth, An old man 
has thus his age for ever stamped upon his body, and he can- 
not assume the airs of a young dandy. The women are 
tattooed in the same manner as the men, vnd very commonly 
on their fingers.” 

M. de Bougainville, writing of Tahiti, says: “ Both sexes 
have a custom of staining their bodies, which they call 
tattooing ; and both men and women have the hinder parts 
of their thighs and loins marked very thick with black lines 
in various forms. These marks are made by striking the 
teeth of an instrument, somewhat like a comb, just through 
the skin, and rubbing into the punctures a kind of paste 
made of soot and oil, which leaves an indelible stain.” 

The same kind of instrument is used by the New Zealan 
ders, most of the South-Sea Islanders, and also by the 
Chinese and Japanese at the present day. This art is prac- 
tised as a profession among these barbarous tribes as painting 
and other decorative arts are in civilised communities, me 
operators travel about the country for this purpose. Mat 
Darwin, in the charming Voyage from which we have already 
quoted, tells us that in New Zealand the wives of the 
missionaries tried to persuade the native women not to be 
tastooed, “ but a famous operator having arrived from the 
south, they said, ‘We really must just have a few lines on our 
lips; else when we grow old our lips will shrivel, and we 
shall be so very ugly.’ There is not nearly so much tattooing 
as formerly ; but as it is a badge of distinction between the 
chief and the slave, it will probably long be practised. So 
soon does any train of ideas become habitual, that the 
missionaries told me that even in their eyes a plain face 
ae mean, and not like that of a New Zealand gentle- 
maf. 

The degree of rank of a New Zealand chief is indicated by 
the greater or Jess surface of skin covered by these indelible 
marks, and they give to a chief of position a most forbidding 
and ferocious aspect. When the face is covered, the lines 
are made to follow the curves of the features, and are thus 
symmetrical, although complicated; and the play of the 
muscles being hidden, and in some cases the superficial 
muscles being perhaps destroyed by the operation, an air of 
rigid inflexibility is given to the countenance, which serves 
to increase their otherwise savage and barbarous appearancc§ 

Among some tribes, too, tattooing is the method of record« 
ing prizes for agility in running or dexterity in the chase, as 
well as for warlike exploits, and these, in some islands of the 
North Pacific and Chinese Seas, take the form of fantastical 
figures of flowers, trees, and animals. The same method is 
also adopted by some tribes of North American Indians, to 
distinguish those who are eminent for bravery or other quali- 
tications, every instance of heroism being in this way marked 
by some appropriate ornament. 

In Morocco, too, it was furmerly the practice for the 
women, “to add to their beanty, to imprint on their face, 
neck, and almost every part of their body representations of 
flowers and other figures,” but tattooing among the Mours ig 
now almost entirely obsolete. uh. 

In China and Japan tattooing has reached a high state of 

perfection, though here as in other civilised countries it is 
not used—or very rarely—as an adornment to those parts of 
the body usually exposed to view, but rather as a matter of 
curiosity on parts covered by clothing. There are some exe 
ceptions to this rule however, In the island of Saghalien, for 
instance, it is very common to tattoo the upper lip all over of 
a blue color. The Japanese, by the use of different colored 
clays and other pigments, produce pictures of animals and 
portraits in the natural hues, with tints and shadings of color 
which are quite artistic in character. Many of the operators 
lave a considerable number of designs, by which means they 
stamp rather than draw the figures, in the same way as the 
South-Sea Islanders. 
In our own country tattooing has for a lorg time been 
commoiuly practised anong certain classes of people, chiefly 
the poorer, and such as are branded together in large num- 
bers, and are at certain times cut off from intercourse with 
society. That such freaks of folly are not confined to thece 
classes, however, is fully shown by the evidence given in that 
cause celcbve Which has, during the past two years, given rice 
to so much excitement in this country, so that “ the tattoo 
marks” has now become “ familiar in our mouths as houge- 
hold words.” It is, however, among our sailors, our“ navvjes.” 
aud, strange to say, among our thieves, that we must now 
look for examples of civilised (?) tattooing. 








It is, perhaps, not much to be wondered at that seamen 
confined in numbers to a very limited area and often thrown 
upon their own resources for a considerable portion of their 
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time, should find some relief for their pent-up energies in| like that of the tender toa man-of-war. The cardinal virtue | mostly of the subterranean order, mere croakers in the nether- = 
tattoving cach other. is too mighty, stately, and imposing an affair to be put in} most mud. One renegade, however, we must notice—a mau bea 
In some cases, the most elaborate or the most fantastic] motion on every trifling occasion. It lies at anchor for the | who ought to have known better—Charles Lamb. His ‘‘ Fare- quir 
designs are faintly traced, and with the help of a few needles | most part, reserved for great emergencies, while certain little | well to Tobacco” is the expression of the only piece of ingrati- witl 
and a little indigo are indelibly fixed on the skin of the tar| minor virtues in attendance on it are constantly on the move, |tude that gentle nature was guilty of—if ingratitude it was. Re 
who patiently submits to this species of torture. We have | keeping up its connection with humanity. Benevolence, for | Catullus, we know, always discovered when Lesbia was fondest y 
seen on the breast of a bronzed and stalwart seaman in Her| example, cannot always be brought into action in the inter-| of him by the heartless way in which she abused him. Per- Cap 
Majesty’s service, in fine dark blue etching, a full-rigged three- | course of everyday life. You are bound to have benevolence haps the same paradoxical sentiment was guiding the infatu- =a 
decker, with her port-holes, guns, masts, spars, and rigging, | ready at the service of your fellow-creatures, but you cannot | ated Lamb when he penned the line “Filth o’ the mouth, and for 
correctly drawn, while a somewhat disproportionate cable | be benevolent to your neighbor at dinner or to the man next | fog o’ the mind”—a plagiarism, by the way, from a great 
from the same ship passed over his shoulder and down his|you in a railway carriage. Under such circumstances you| Smoker, who calls silence ‘‘Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw o’ 7 
broad back, where she was securely anchored. The exube-| must be content to allow the work of benevolence to be done | the mind.” One of the greatest of modern poets, tolerant of tall 
rant spirit of our sailors occasionally finds vent in this way | by some such little virtue as sociability. Unfortunately, how- | ¢verything beside, has the bad taste to be intolerant on this onal 
in the most extravagant and ridiculous ideas ; but perhr ps tue | ever, the tender in this case is very apt to forget its subordi- | one subject, and hates a pipe or cigar as he would be ashamed 
commonest “ tattoo marks” they indulge in are a ring round | nate position, and give itself all the airs of a first-rate, and then | to hate anything or anybody else in the world. But smokers org 
the finger and round the wrist, and the favorite anchor on the | the minor virtue becomes distinctly objectionable. There are | Can afford to smile at these black swans, as they glance over thi 
fore-urm. One or other of these is almost universal. few greater social nuisances than the man who plumes him-|the goodly list of those who haye been guilty of the same tha 
Jack is also very fond of imprinting the name of his sbip | self upon his sociability, and makes a sacred duty of talk. He | weakness as themselves. ‘he great Dr. Isaac Barrow called the 
y on his bresst; or if he has the luck to have been in an |is a sort of human sparrow, a bird from whom you get neither | bis pipe his Panpharmacon, or cure for everything. Bishop 
engagement, he is sure to recc'rd the same on his flesh, much |song nor silence. To keep up a perpetual game of verbal | Hall and Dr. Hooker were by no means proof against a quiet ere 
in the same way as an Alpine traveller records the ascent of | shuttlecock (which he calls conversation) is with him a condi-|¢lay. We can see Ben Jonsoa and Drammond with the white 


snowy mountain peaks on his Alpenstock. tion of existence. His aphorism is not cogito ergo sum, but | Vapor wreathing itself around them, and are by no means cer- Fo 

The arrival of an English ship in Japanese waters is a | loguitor ergo sum; and so, lest he should cease to be, he will | tain that my Lord Bacon did not know from experience the - 
windfall for the native artist. In spite of remonstrances and |be talking. Nor is he entirely selfish in this. What is neces- | truth of his own words, *‘'Tobacco comforteth the spirits and = 
threats of punishment from their superior officers, the young | sary for himself he holds to be equally necessary for you, and | dischargeth weariness which it worketh partly by opening, but 


co 
midshipmen, and those sailors whose good fortune it is to | consequently his apparently uncalled-for assertion of the fine- | chiefly by the opiate virtue which condenseth the spirits.” stl 
obtain leave to go ashore, usually return with a well executed | ness of the day, forcing you to respond with some similar | Fletcher had many a quiet pipe with Beaumont, and Sir m: 
portrait of some fair member of the softer sex imprinted on | meteorological imbecility, is in part dictated by benevolent | Thomas Overbury often soothed himself in a pause of his is 
the erm or elsewhere, which will remain with them during |impulses. This, however, of course rather aggravates the | troubled life with “that delectable pastime.” Scholars and tic 
life, often to their great regret in after years, however proud | infliction, for boredom is doubly bitter when you are expected | students of every kind have been faithful votaries of the weed. i vi 
they may be of their achievement before the novelty has | to be thankfal for it. Boxhore, the great Dutch scholar, was such a slave to it that ] ga 
worn away. Many sailors are not satisfied wiih one figure,| This is what makes the minor virtues so aggravating. It is | he wore a very broad-brimmed hat, pierced a hole through 1t, i 
but have their arms and sometimes the chest more or less | bad enough to be crowed over by any one; but to be crowed | and so supported his pipe while his hands were free, and - 
covered. over by people whose coign of vantage is the possession of an |Smoked unimpeded day and night. Bentley could never , - 
The custom of tatoooing is very common among navvies | entirely negative character is what flesh and blood cannot help | sufficiently thank Cumberland for initiating him into the 
engaged on large railway works, reservoirs, and other under-| resenting ; and it is on these grounds that we hold that society | delightful mystery of enjoying a pipe, and only regretted he 
takings, especially in remote country districts. It does not|has a right to resist their pretensions. We do not question |had not begun earlier to learn it; he was over seventy “ 
prevail, however, to so large an extent in this class of men | the virtue itself. We say to them :—sociability is very desira- | when he had his first lesson. Porson used to dogmatically di 
as amongst sailors, either individually or generally, the exca- | ble; punetuality, orderly habits, love of cleanliness, all these | assert that when smoking went out of fashion, learning did re 
vator being usually content with a ring round his finger, or | are excellent things; and there is even a good deal to be said |80 too, and old Dr. Parr insisted on taking his pipe with 7 
his initials in very rude characters, though if the operator is | for early rising in moderation. But what we do not admit is | him wherever he went. ‘No pipe, no Parr,” was his snap- 
an artist, or aspires to that position, an anchor or a heart may | your right to give yourselves those airs of superiority which | pish and ungallant speech to a lady who objected to the . 
be attempted. Gunpowder is the substance most frequently | you are so fond of assuming. Be as punctual as you like, get |fumigation of her drawing-room. The only rest poor old - 


used by these people as a pigment, the resulting stain being a| up at any hour you choose, cultivate the art of writing long 


Hobbes got in that stormy, contentious existence of his, 
bluish black, and very permanent. letters about nothing as much as you please, but don’t call 


was when he could light his pipe in comfort, and forget all 






































It is a surprising fact, that among that portion of the popu- | upon us to admire you as model characters on the score of these about Dr. Eachard or Wallis. Who cannot see in imagination : 
lation who obtain a livelihood by helping themselves to goods | virtues, for we don’t.—Saturday Review. John Milton smoking his regular evening pipe and talking 8 
belonging ~ omen, tattooing » a very common practice. hetwees white to —_ ea - step —_ to the ‘‘Rose” 1 
For the sake of their own safety, we should suppose such and survey the author of ‘‘Hudibras,” silent, absent, and r 
men would carefully avoid marking their bodies in any way THE LITTLE HAND. mene, ee erapey —— hard, coarse face, 1 
Sdoowi os that 108 cxptoury 1b the Suan cod that thay often por BY LADY LAWRENCE. bowl of is pipe? Fielding was a great smoker, and many a 
versely disfigure themselves by tattooed pictures which That hand of thine, my precious child, scene of those harum-scarum comedies of his were dashed off ’ 
remain on them during life. Immediately on the conviction How oft its soft caress I woo, on his tobacco paper. ‘Tillotson was not a little attached to ‘ 
of any person, a full description of marks upon any part of And ask, with many a hope and fear, his evening pipe, and Jeremy Taylor meditated not a few of ‘ 
his body, however wloote, is duly entered in Che Register ;” What is that little hand to do ? his — on So the “ — - ——. a —_ 
so that should the delinquent at any future time be “ wanted,” was DOF Ot OF the meadows. urton, the author of the 
an accurate and graphic portrait of him can be circulated How ductile, soft, unworn by toil, immortal “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” has a curious passage on ‘ 
throughout the country; and cases are not rare where, The ready instrument of play, the divine plant. He knows not what to conclude of it :—- 4 | 
although height, complexion, whiskers, hair, and general It executes the fancies quaint ‘* Tobacco, divine, rare, super-excellent tobacco, which goes i 
ap noe ght conse suspicion te! fall upon a man without That make thy life one holiday. - beyond all their gone — gold, and gy ; 

ng sufficient evidence on which to arrest him, “ tattoo stones; a sovereign remedy to all diseases; but, as it is 4 
mark on right arm—small anchor, with F. G. below,” or It rolls the ball, it guides the pen, commonly abused by most men, which take it as tinkers do } 
some other equally decisive symbol has settled the matter, And ciphers strange can deftly trace ; ale, ‘tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, 
and led to the apprehension of the party. ; ° And oft, with warm aflection’s gush, health.’ One may read in this the experience of many 
Me Se Ca ny Sd ll ee Daa iano ey eee 

as engage e attention o e public in modern times, is ’ urch, for he, like 
that asin out of the trial of the claimant of the Tichborne The mimi it well iel: Burton, was a hero of the weed. Mathematicians ‘have 
‘ e mimic arms it well can wield, ally b t hones 
estates. ith the merits of that case we have not at present And rein thy small and steady steed ; generally es var like Bi — we hope for the honor of 
to deal; but the importance attached to these marks has And when we con the lettered page the name they did not, like Sir Isaac Newton, use the fingers 
caused public attention to be drawn to this subject in a much oi i ‘ of their lady loves for stoppers. All the wits of Queen Anne's 
af st A degree than is usual. Most men have b t Hotnts to the oy words we read. time were nothing without their pipes. Steele wrote with 

ron, y . ave been at some i. with a 
period or other of their lives—perbaps most frequently at And in thy parents’ hand ’tis clasped, yd in ene -_ An. — wreathed in smoke that 
schoo!—witnesses of, or participators in, some case of juvenile When night and morn our prayer is pray’d ; dison shone most. Dryden, after his snuff-box, loved a 
tattooing; but how few think of the important bearing these And pillows oft thy rosy cheek 5 whiff, and the great Mr. Congreve scorned not a ‘ church- 
marks may have on the after life of the person so opegated When slumber’s spell is on thee laid warden ;” Ambrose Philips was eloquent in its praises, and 
upon !—Cassell’s. y a comes — has ae - — aleaic ode in its 

‘Twill not be always thus, my boy, Se ee SS ee, ere Cee ae 
THE MINOR VIRTUES. Wor reel life han other taahe— mighty power, and think of Daniel Defoe without his pipe ? 
: . ’ 2 ; What is that little hand to do? The “Spectator” always devoted an hour in the evening to 

In the whole string of the virtues, major or minor, cardinal Once more thy yearning mother asks absorbing a clay, and if ever his equanimity was disturbed it 
or otherwise, there is not one about which the possessors are ef was when the dancing French broke his pipes. In later 
so abominably ited as this—early rising. People , Z . times tobacco has not been so popular with literary men; 
endowed with 80 uncomfortable a gift are, no doubt, entitled Is pe ony Sapam 7 seein: Shelley could not endure a pipe, nor could Edgar Poe nor 
to some little indemnification ; but no degree of self-mortifi- yr will it wield ’ , Moore. Neither Macaulay nor De Quincey were smokers. If 
cation could justify the preposterous airs of superior virtue Or will it wield the student's pen, report speaks truly, however, a good many distinguished 
which people who turn out of bed earlier than their neighbors And clothe thy thoughts in living words ? writers of our own day keep up the traditions of aden times. 

-alvage give thomeclnes | Noboy was ever fen minnto in the Will ite hard and worn with toil et Cee oe 
- ~_ - Or pale with sickness’ livid hue? se 0 ; ° 
the fact, and, directly or indirectly, snubbed for not being one habit.” — Glove: 
himself. Now, is early rising such a virtue, and aro hee gem ve — — \ ae 
early birds so very virtuous, that we are bound tamely to at te that Eitie Rand to do! 2 AR: ) y ip c r 
submit to this? Of course we know all the stock prownnne Pe ; P P ae SEPARATION & PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 
they impress nom a us often enough. It is they who get Bie es Dee See re erg : bn cory ag hear it se _ the ey people are 
the worm. ior our part, they are welcome to it; we — ’ ee on = different from Europeans; that they are a home-loving race ; ; 
don't Rage & worms. be ew o_o e porn. —. hye = ag phy i pi 4 _— — eveneny 4 bo ee, re ae pn —— on no | 
who lie abed, in proof of which they point out that the ° homes, o word for “ home” in their language, and are 
“ ‘ad i iding about: wl h i are 
erry Novel rar en cabe trek Ver | sll ready for thy master's work, pe citen fea we ote oe Ge oe 
we shall take leave to remain skeptical as to ‘the reality of The servant of a willing mind, them, no need of squares, “ piazzas,” “ places,”’ public ‘gar- 
this gain of time. The practice is a healthy one, they say, More prompt to give than to receive, dens, parks, etc., ete., ete. We will not discuss here the ques- 
and they always brag of their superior appetites at breakfast, And grasped in many a greeting kind. tion wastes the French are as domestic “pou as the Eng- 
thi itorious i t i lish are. In the strict sense of that word they probab 
of Sieastenes” ee tae dear ane of ‘ae alter ie that And may another hand be found -_ a their climate does not make it wb neg that they 
s in at least nine cases out of ten your early riser is merely a To hold it in love's wedded grasp; should hug the hearth as their island neighbors do; but that 
x « fidgety restless animal, who is i ble of reposing after the And may the hands which God then joins the love of the family is as much developed in France as it is 
: fashion or at the season ordained by civilised mankind; and Be one till death shall loose their clasp. anywhere else in the world—that, in fact, to speak the truth 
as to his tshating the — ~_~ » air, that is all mvonshine ; —e—— = ~~ not, 7 - — stronger in oe Sm it is any- 
it is pure -conceit that he inflates himself with. In fine THE LITERATURE OF SMOKING where else in the world—we do most powerfully and potent- 
weather he struts abroad crowing over a slumbering world ; é . ING. ly believe, and stand ready to give good reasons for so be- 
in wet he moons about the house a reproach and hind to Nothing has been more belauded, nothing more abused, than | lieving. Yet it is certainly true that they spend little of 
the servants setting about their morning ministrations, andall |smoking. At one time it has been all the fashion, at another | their leisure time in-doors, and the middle term that recon- 
through the period of family prayers he is filled with pharisai- | it has been altogether tabooed; ignored as completely as it *u | ciles the two statements is, that when they go abroad, the 
eal pride that he is not as other m n whom the prayer-bell | iguored in the pages of Shakespeare ; idolised as eompletely family, as a rule, goes all together. Now we see no reason for i 
i — catcheth Y their = — he —_ any as it was wey = — ; = off 2. “ Black - rs that ony if the ae me.ins were provided, | 
e hours so gained is in generel pure fiction. But even if|stone cast off the Muses he had wooed. oets, divines, | would come in time to take as much open-air exercise as the 
he does, what then? He adds to his day very much after the | orators, and historians have waxed eloquent in its praises, and | Fiench, and that they would enjoy as much as the French 
fashion of the man who tried to lengthen his blanket by sew-|not less eloquent have been the furious invectives hurled | enjoy taking the air—father and mother aud children, all to- 
pase te Se top ae ~ .~ ype — a He is —_ against it. be ~~ been - 4 byw a i er = not ener bd — hy | hued be Ba ae Seen Cat 
, not to say arrogant, 0 ; but he is useless | many—on which every one has had definite opinions. Those | this shou . One of the mos ¢ sources of miser 
for all social purposes in the evening. Drowsy after dinner, | who have written or spoken for or against it have been equally | and crime, in this civilized world of ours, is found in the 
torpid after tea, he bybernates like a bear during the social | unmeasured in the ph logy they employ. King Senne the separation of the interests of parents and children. In this 
season ushered in by the candles, and is most lifeless when | First thundered the first volley in his famous ‘‘ Counterblast | respect we have much to learn from the French and Germans, 5 
civilised man enjoys life most. But even in that abject condi- | to Tobacco,” and this was followed by a “ Volley from Parnas-| and much to unlearn from the English. Our immediate sub- 
tion he finds something to brag of ; forwith an insolent yawn, | sus,” by an anonymous writer, whose wrath seems to have out- | ject has to do with only one form that this separation takes, 
as he takes his bedroom candle, he reminds us that he was up | stripped bis power of expression, An undertone of grumbling | but, it ought to be seriously reflected on, how many are its 
four hours before any of us were stirring. in the shape of epigrams, occasional pamphlets, sarcastic |forms. In England it begins in the nursery, and it is far 
: : - 8 P 5 - 
The — > = ay be Trager wns very often have | notes, etc., is sometimes discernible to the curious in such | from uncommon for it to begin as early with us. Then comes 
qainor virtues attached em W! play a part something 





things all through our literature, but these grumblers are | the Sunday-school, an institute with which there would be 
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many of bis subjects are really hostile, he would appear to) 
be as powerful as an ordinary Indian Prince, and might re-| 
quire 3,000 Europeans and about 10,000 Houssas and Fantees, 
with a battery of artillery, completely to destroy his regime. 
By the latest accounts he was still within twelve miles of | 
Cape Coast Castle, not attacking, but not venturing to retreat | 


with weekly tickets issued at a reduction of twenty per | 
cent., and with students’ and officers’ cards, 9,349 with sea- 
son and free tickets, and 4,179 with workmen's cards. | 
These returns show better than anything else how mis- 
taken the calculation was which fixed the high prices at 
the beginning.” 


The Meteorological Committee of the Royal Society, in 
their report for last year just issued, speaking of returns as to 
“success of warnings,” observe that the oftice has experienced 
Very serious difficulty in obtaining a thoroughly satisfactory 
record of the weather on our coasts. The number of stations 
| Whence the information used for checking the warnings has 


—a difficult feat for an Ashantee, who depends a good deal) ~The report from the Canadian Indian Department for last | been received has been quite insufficient as regards quantity, 


for his sovereignty upon prestige. 


year has been published, and, referring to it, the Toronto 


This is the irreverent way in which a Minnesota newspaper | Globe says: “The Indians in Ontario and Quebec are 


talks about agricultural colleges: “ Perhaps if we were to 
make a pick of humbugs, an agricultural college, as now 
organized, would come nearer the perfect product than any- 


thing else likely to come to hand. Experience demonstrates | 


that the more young men are educated to be farmers, the less 
they are disposed to try that occupation. Out of thirty 
graduates, on an average, it is esteemed a decided success if 
one in ten indicates a purpose to try agriculture for a living. 
For some reason the cultivation of the classics does not agree 
with that of potatoes, nor does trigonometry coincide with 
corn. A literary training is of less consequence to crops than 
strong muscles and solid experience. No reason exists for 
making agriculture a collegiate specialty, nor do these institu- 
tions amount to any great sum considered from that point of 
view. The place to learn farming is on the farm, and not on a 
garden patch or out of books. As well try to learn black- 
smithing or bricklaying out of school Looks as to plough, 
sow and reap. It can’t be done.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says that it is very doubtful whether 
any person with a family to support is justified in pulling 
drowning persons out of the water, or in attempting to 
restore them to life when they are apparently drowned. 
These acts of charity can only, it seems, be performed at a 
considerable pecuniary sacrifice. Atan inquest held lately 
in Westminster on the body of a woman found in the water 
of St. James’s Park, the coroner referred to the anomalous 
state of the law under which he could allow the man who 
got the dead body out of the water 5s., while if the woman 
had been got out before death, there would have been no 
reward payable. The medical officer who examined the 
body said he could mention a greater anomaly than that 
referred to by the coroner. He was often called to the 
Thames Embankment to persons who had been nearly 
drowned, and in many cases he was able by hard work to 
save life. In such cases he got nothing for his trouble, but 
in every case where the person died he was paid two 
guineas. It seems at first sight a mistake to throw such a 
temptation in the path of the needy, but it must be remem- 
bered that the laws of England are now made with a view to 
hurrying on the millennium. Our policy is not only to 
“Live and let live,” but, what™is more important still in a 
free country, to “ Die and let die.” 


The governor of a prison in Cornwall, England, has dis- 
covered an admirable remedy to cure tramps and vagrants, in 
casual wards and prisons, of the habit of expressing their 
profound grief at the buflets of fate by rending their gar- 
ments, thus placing society in a ridiculous position by com- 
pelling it to provide them with new wardrobes at the very 
moment when it is least inclined to bestow upon them any 
mark of its favor. When he finds a prisoner huddled up 
in a corner of his cell, covered only with the cell rug and 
his clothes lying in a heap of torn rags at his feet, he 
sends for « needle and thread, which he gives to the 
clothes-destroyer, informing him at the same time that he 
will be fed on bread and water until he has thoroughly re- 
constructed his garments. This cure has been found to 
work wonders, for long before the time allowed by law for 
bread-and-water diet expires, the clothes are mended with 
marvellous skill, and the intelligence of the hardship thus 
inflicted being conveyed by tramps on leaving the prison to 
their friends and acquaintances, not only induces them to 
resist the temptation of tearing up their clothes when they 
are sheltered beneath its roof, but leads many of them to 
avoid confinement altogether in an establishment where they 
are exposed to such ungentlemanly treatment. 


Calculations have fallen far wide of the mark at Vienna. 
A correspondent of the London Times says: “Instead of 
those 50,000 to 100,000 strangers who had been calculated 
upon, the average of arrivals has been between 500 and 1,000 
a day, and instead of those hundred thousand daily visitors 
to the exhibition whom Baron Schwartz had so confidently 
reckoned upon when he laid his estimates before the Com- 
mittee of the Reichsrath, there have only been some favored 
Sundays on which the number of visitors reached 60,000 to 
70,000, the average on the half-florin days being from 30,000 
to 40,000, while on the florin days, of which there are still two 
in a week, it scarcely attains to half that. Consequently, the 
total revenue for the first two months, including season 
tickets and the rent for places, does not amount to more than 
two and one-half millions of florins, buta small fraction of the 
18,000,000 at which the cost of the whole exhibition has 
been estimated. The gross revenue for the first two months 
may seem out of proportion to the number who passed the 
tunstiles, but the number includes those who passed with 
free tickets and tickets at reduced prices. Thus only to 
take a couple of days at random, you find, for instance, 
that on the 15th of July 33,896 persons passed the turn- 
stiles; of these only 13,880 paid the half-florin, 7,400 passed 
with season tickets, officers’ and students’ tickets, the latter 
at reduced prices; 8,567 with free tickets, and 4,049 with 
workmen’s tickets. Again, on the 21st, 44,892 persons 
passed, of whom 19,781 paid at the doors, 11,683 passed 


acknowledged to be, in every respect, in a far superior condi- 
tion to those in the other provinces, and efforts are being 
made to give to all the same liberal and considerate treatment 
that has been so successful in Old Canada. In 1872 the 
number of scholars attending Indian schools in those two 
provinces was 2,261, an increase of 626 over the number in 
1869. In the ssme provinces the Indian population i 
increasing, but not in the others. The terms of treaty 
engagements, as formerly, are rigidly observed; and upon 
the whole it is pleasant to notice that the progress of many 
of the Indians in both religion and secular knowledge and 
general civilization is steady, and in some cases rapid.” 


An important decision has been arrived at in Turkey with 
reference to the succession of foreigners to real estate. Prior 
to the passing of the law conceding to foreigners the right of 
holding real estate in the Ottoman dominions—which has 
now become available to the natives of all countries whose 
diplomatic representatives in Turkey have signed the proto- 
col—many foreigners did, in point of fact, possess land and 
houses in Turkey in the names of their wives, who, for this 
purpose, had become Ottoman subjects. But the Ottoman 
code, until modified by the new law, did not permit of the 
real estate of an Ottoman subject passing by inheritance to 
any of his or her relatives who were foreign subjects. The 
question has, therefore, arisen whether, in the case of wives 
of Europeans having become Ottoman subjects, and holding 
real estate, who died before the new law took effect, their 
children or other relatives, foreign subjects, can inherit such 
estate. The question had been formally put to the Govern- 
ment by the administration of the Defterhane, (Registry of 
Deeds,) and the Council of State has decided that successors 
of this description cannot inherit, the law not being retro- 
spective. This decision has been conveyed to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in a despatch by the Grand Vizier, which 
the Levant Ilerald gives in extenso. 


The London Kraminer announces ina recent issue that 
the present year will see an immense increase in the tide of 
emigration to America and our colonies. “ Emigration has 
received a great impetus from the movement among the 
agricultural laborers. The Queensland Government is show- 
ing an appreciation for field culture which our English land- 
owners and farmers will perhaps regret when it is too late. 
Ten thousand laborers are offered a free passage and other 
advantages, and we feel sure that that number will very soon 
leave our shores, in adcition to those for whom Canada and 
America have a superiority of attractions. Meanwhile in 
Dorset and elsewhere, the most casual observer can already 
sce the eflect of insufficient manual labor, There was not 
one laborer too many in Dorset before the movement com- 
menced, and yet fully 1,000 of its adults have now removed 
elsewhere. When is this exodus to stop? Not until the 
English land question assumes its proper degree of import- 
ance. Anxious as we are to see that question come to the 
front, we can scarcely regret this emigration, for a surer way 
of forcing attention to it was never devised. Still, the con- 
dition of Ireland, notwithstanding its diminished and dimin- 
ishing population, prevents us from being too sanguine about 
the effect that emigration will have on those left behind. 
Joseph Arch, accompanied by Mr. J. C. Cox, proposes to 
visit Ireland at the end of next week, and their report of the 
condition and prospects of the peasantry will be looked for- 
ward to with considerable interest. It is idle to pretend to 
hide the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church and Irish 
Land acts have failed to remove that disaffection which is 
the natural sequel of English policy, or the misery which 
cries aloud against our centuries of misrule. The only policy 
which can in any way check over-emigration, or cut at the 
root of rural misery in both countries is a land act, but one 
of a much more advanced nature than that with which the 
Whigs expected to stop the mouths of the Irish tenantry.” 


Investigations of a very interesting character, made by an 
experienced house painter in Paris to ascertain whether 
emanations from certain paints containing such substances as 
white lead, zine white, linseed oil, essence of turpentine, coal 
oil, ete., are injurious to health, show some noteworthy 
results. He caused the insides of some boxes to be painted, 
and within them he placed wire cages containing rabbits, 
which were not in contact with the paint, but only subject to 
the influence of the emanations from it. The rabbits 
suflered while the paint was fresh, especially when it con- 
tained coal oil, but none of them diced. Living in apartinents 
recently painted, and which emit the odor of oil of turpen- 
tine, is not, therefore, permanently injurious to health. Some 
other tests were made for the pur; 0.e of obtaining deposits 
of these emanations from. the fresh paintings of houses, 
Instead of rabbits, plates containing a small quantity of 
water were placed in the boxes, and, after the water had 
evaporated from the plates, there were found some remark- 
able crystallizations like needles, consisting of combinations 
in which the oils employed formed the principal part. 
These crystalline combinations were obtained even when 











linseed oil was used, 





| while as to quality, the wind observations at every one of the 
Stations are more or less affected by local conditions, chiefly 
| depending on the configuration of the ground, and must differ 
jat times from what observations takea at freely exposed 
points such as the Eddystone or the Tuskar would show, 
This is very seriously the case with the Observatory records, 
as is abundantly shown by the enormous disproportion 
between the amounts of wind registered by the various self- 
registering anemographs erected by the Committee and by 
private gentlemen at several places over the United Kingdom. 
The information given, such as it is, however, is the most 
accurate at present attainable, and is, beyond comparison, 
more complete than any materials which have hitherto boen 
available for the testing of storm signals. 


A German geographer, in an elaborate study of the water- 
communication of Khiva, comes to the conclusion that the 
value of the Amu-Daria for this purpose has been much over- 
rated in Europe. The light flotilla prepared at Kasalinsk on 
the Aral to assist the Turkestan column of General Kauf- 
mann entered the Amu successfully by its Taldik mouth, but 
was brought to a standstill near Kungrad by the shallowness 
of the water, and can hardly be said to have contributed to 
the success of the expedition, althcugh its two steamers, with 
the barges tugged by.them, carried only the lightest guns, 
four-pounders, with some small mortars. The constant 
shifting of the course of the Amu, which is well known to 
have originally disembogued itself into the Caspian, but for 
two or three centuries has been working itself more and 
more towards the norU.east, gives but ill promise of its use- 
fulness for navigation. No doubt the Russians will establish 
upon it a Government service by steamers of very light 
draught, but it is a mistake to suppose that it can easily be 
made the means of transporting a large force into the heart 
of Asia. Droves of camels are much more likely to be used 
—the Turkestan column alone employed 2,800 of these beasts 
—for their future needs as for the past. The real value of 
the Amu as of the Syr Daria lies in the fertility of its wa- 
ters produce over a large district; and, indeed, the late expe- 
dition of the Kasalinsk squadron sufficiently proved, what 
the best-informed Russian officers had ¢eclared beforehand, 
that vessels of even slight draught could only be got up the 
stream in summer by shutting off the canals and risking the 
desolation of the country dependent on them for its 
crops. 


The editor of Jron has been favored by the late Chiet 
Constructor of the Navy with a view of photographs of the 
remarkable circular iron-clad now at Nicholaiefl. Admiral 
Popofl, says the editor, is responsible for the design of, 
perhaps, the most remarkable vessel that has floated since 
Noah’s Ark. The ship is perfeetly circular, and is driven 
through the water by six screw propellers. So far as handi- 
ness is concerned, nothing could’be more perfect. The pro- 
pellers disposed around the ship—it would be useless to talk 
of stem, or stern, or beam—aflord unlimited power of loco- 
motion. Ahead, astern, or spinning round like a top, the 
vessel is equally at home. In a seaway the behavior of a 
circular ship is said to be peculiar, but for buoyancy they are 
difficult to surpass. 


The Swiss Times notices that the higher Alps are attracting 
a large number of visitors this season, and some successful 
ascents are recorded, among others that of the Jungfrau, 
which has not been attempted by the Routhal since the 
catastrophe of last year. “A few days ago,” it adds, “ this 
dangerous experiment was successfully accomplished in eight 
hours and a half Ly Dr. Dubi, of Berne, accompanied by two 
guides from Lauterbrunnen. The return to the little Scheid, 
egg, by way of the Silberlucke and the Guggi glacier, was 
accomplished in nine hours, A Frenchman, named Haberlin, 
is also reported to have made the ascent of the Finsteraarhorn 
by an entirely new route. On the 30th ult. a M. Lavater, of 
Zurich, succeeded in climbing to the summit of the Grand 
Combin, one of the peaks of the Great St. Bernard. It is the 
frst ascent of the monntain this year.” 


In a paper read to the Paris Academy of Medicine, the 
necessity is argued of preventing perfumers from selling 
poisonous or dangerous articles, which should be left exclu- 
sively to the responsibility of regular chemists, and not sold 
without a plysician’s prescription. Arsenic, the acid nitrate 
of mercury, tartar emetic, cantharides, colchicum, and potassa 
caustica, are common ingredients in these cosmetics. The 
so-called lettuce soap does not contain the slightest trace of 
lettuce; and this and other soaps are colored by the seseui- 
oxide of chromium, or of a rose color by the sulphuret of 
mercury, known as vermilion, The cheaper soaps contain 
thirty per cent. of insoluble matter, as lime or plaster; while 
others contain animal nitrogenous matter which, having 
escaped the process of saponification, emits a bad odor when 
its solution is left exposed to the air. The various toilette 
vinegars are also declared in this paper to be so far noxious, 
that being applied to the skin still impregnated with soap 
and water, they give rise to a decomposition, in consequence 
of which, the fatty acids of soap, being insoluble in water, 
are not removed by washing, become rancid, and cause chronic 
inflammation of the skin, 
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The Aldine for September is a presentable number, good 
letter press and good pictures, but is this month without the 
valuable editorial supervision of that careful and painstaking 
editor, Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard. 

The Messrs. Appleton have commenced the issue of a 
revised and enlarged edition of their American Cyclopedia, 
under the editorship of George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
The publishers say that the world of science and of art has 
made such strides during the last decade that the New Ame- 
rican Cyclopzdia, finished, it will be remembered, in 1863, 
answers but poorly for 1873. Hence the present edition. 
The first volume takes in the words from A to Asner, and 
is copiously illustrated. The staft of contributors includes 
the leading men of all professions in both hemispheres. 

Jobn Gilmary SI ea’s translation of Charlavoix’s History of 
the early Settlement of Canada and the South, by Jesuits and 
other religious orders, is received with great favor. Only a 
small edition of these valuable books will be printed, and 
libraries and collectors should not miss the opportunity of 
securing them. ‘The “Atlantic Monthly” declared that Dr. 
Shea’s translation was infinitely more valuable than the 
original, as the translation has foot-notes by the thousand, 
throwing general light on the subject in hand. We believe 
the work is published by Mr. Shea, he being at once trans- 
lator and publisher. 

It is said that Washington Irving received about $240,000 
for his entire literary labors, and that no American author 
has equalled him. 


* Robert Browning, the poet, is an amateur sculptor. He 
has just produced a bust of Shelley, of which the critics speak 
very favorably. 

A translation of the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood” is appear- 
ing in Paris, in the feuilleton of “ L’Opinion Nationale,” but 
the magic power of the author is none of it there. 

Advices from Rome state that d@ fine marble statue has 
lately been found in that city, during some excavations which 
were being carried out for the construction of a branch con- 
duit for the Pelici waters. It is that of a woman, Claudia 
Justa, holding the attribute of Fortune, a cornucopia, and a 
ship’s helm. The inscription discovered, not very far off, 
seems to indicate that it represented the image of a Roman 
matron who had enriched her family, the members of which, 
out of gratitude, have thus endeavored to perpetuate her 
memory. - 

The first sheets of the Marquis of Lothian’s unique collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon Homilies of the tenth century, with a 
translation i the Rev. Richard Morris, are in the press for 
the Early English Text Society. 

Last month a collection of autographs and historical docu- 
ments of the reign of Louis the Thirteenth, formed by the 
late M. A. Pecard, was sold in Paris. It included a great 
many letters of Louis the Thirteenth and Marie de Medicis ; 
and, among others, an autograph letter signed by the Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

The society established last year in Florence for the im- 
provement of learning and teaching, has just published the 
first volume of the works of Machiavel. 


Mr. W. P. 8S. Walker, of Aberdeen, has just re-edited some 
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CONCERNING SOME ANCIENT ENGLISH 


CHORUSES. 


All who are acquainted with the early lyrical literature of 
England, preserved in the songs and ballads of the days im- 
mediately before and after Shakespeare, must sometimes have 
asked themselves the meaning of such old choruses as 
“ Down, down, derry down,” “ With a fal, lal, la,” “ Tooral, 
looral,” “ Hey 1onnie, nonnie,” and many others. These 
choruses are by no means obsolete, though not so frequently 
heard in our days as they used to be a hundred years ago. 
“ Down, down, derry down,” still flourishes in immortal youth 
in every village alehouse and beershop where the farra labor- 
ers and mechanics are accustomed to assemble. One of the 
greatest living authorities on the subject of English song and 
music—Mr., William Chappell, the erudite editor of the Popu- 
lar Music of the Olden Time—is of opinion that these cho- 
ruses or burcens were “mere nonsense words that went 
glibly off the tongue.” Te adds (vol. i. page 223), “ Iam aware 
that ‘ Hey down, down, cerry down, has been sa.d to be a 
modern version of ‘ Hai, down i'r deri danno, the burden 
of an old song of the Druids, signifying, ‘ Come let us haste 
to the oaken grove’ (Jones, Welsh Bard: vol. i. page 128), but 
this I believe to be a mere conjecture, and that it would now 
be impossible to prove that the Druids had such a song” 
That Mr. Chappell’s opinion is not correct, will, I think, ap- 
pear from the etymological proofs of their antiquity aftorded 
by the venerable language which was spoken throughout the 
British Isles by the aboriginal people for centuries before the 
Roman invasion, and which is not yet extinct in Wales, in 
Ireland, and in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

Julius Cwsar, the conquerer of Gaul and Britain, hes left a 
description of the Druids and their religion, which is of the 
highest Listorical interest. That system and religion came 
<n, from Assyria, Egypt, and Pheenicia, and spread 
over all Europe at a period long anterior to the builuing of 
Rome. The Druids were known by name, but scarcely more 
than by name, to the Greeks, who derived the appellation 
erroneously from drus, an oak, under the supposition that the 
Druids preferred to perform their religious rites under the 
shadows of oaken groves. The Greeks also called the Druids 
Saronides, from two Celtic words sur and dhuine, signifying 
“excellent men.” The Celtic meaning of the word “ Druid” 
is to enclose within a circle, and a Druid meant a prophet a 
divine, a bard, a magician, one who was admitted to the mys- 
teries of the inner circle. The Druidic worship was astro- 
nomical, and purely deistical, and rendered reverence to the 
sun, moon, and stars as the visible representatives of the 
otherwise unseen Divinity who created man and nature. 
“ They used no images,” says the Reverend Doctor Alexander 
in his excellent little volume on the Island of Iona, published 
by the Redigious Tract Society, “to represent the object of 
their worship, nor did they meet in temples or buildings of 
any kind for the performance of their sacred rites. A circle 
of stones, generally of vast size, and surrounding an area of 
from twenty feet to thirty yards in diameter, constituted 
their sacred place ; and in the centre of this stood the crom- 
lech (crooked stone), or altar, which was an obelisk of im- 
mense size, or a large oblong flat stone, supported by pillars. 
These sacred circles were usually situated beside a river or 
stream, and under the shadow of a grove, an arrangement 
which was probably designed to inspire reverence and awe 
in the minds of the worshippers, or of those who looked from 





Buchan dislect poems written by a Scotch heckler, William 
Beattie, and printed and published in 1818 as the first part of 
a large chap-book, entitled “ Entertaining and Instructive 
Tales,” in two parts, Part L, “ Fruits of Time-Parings,” by 
W. Beattie. Alexander Beattie, probably a cousin of Wil- 
liam’s, and sometime schoolmaster of Tain, printed as his 
own, in 1882, much altered and emasculated versions of Wil- 
liam’s three chief poems, the “ Yule Feast,” “ Ale-wife,” and 
“ Winter’s Night.’ 

It is announced that Lord Houghton is about to re-edit 
Keats’s Life and, Poems, for the Aldine Series of Messrs. G. 
Bell and Sons. 


The Palwographical Society has formed its committee—its 
founder, Mr. E. A. Bond, the keeper of the MSS. at the Brit- 
ish Museum, being President, and Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, 
of the MS. Department, being hon. sec. Subscriptions are 
now payable, and the society will begin work forthwith. 

A Treasury circular has been issued to ail the public de- 
partments in England forbidding, under penalty of dismissal, 
civil servants ot the Crown from communicating official in- 
formation within their cognisance to the press. “ My Lords” 
have, at the same time, transmitted a form of declaration to 
be signed by the employes to the effect that they will observe 
the rule. 

It is announced that Mr. John Stuart Mill’s autobiography, 
to be published by Messrs. Longman, Green and Co. is already 
in the printer’s hands. 

It is said that “ Once a Week” has recently been purchased 
by Mr. G. Manville Fenn. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres has just 
awarded its ordinary prize to M. Abel Bergaigne, teacher at 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, for his work on the 
construction of the Aryan languages. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold is engaged on a translation of the “ Hero 
and Leander” of Musenus. 

Dr. Dollinger has been elected President of the Munich 
Academy of Sciences. The learned theologian succeeds the 
late Baron Liebig. 

A biography of the late Sir Joshua Walmsley is, it is said, 
being prepared under the direction of the deceased gentle- 
man’s family. 

Mr. R. C. Childers, the Pali scholar, and author of a Pali 
dictionary, has just been appointed to a chair of Pali and 
Buddhist Literature which has been instituted in University 
College, London. 

Mr. William Richmond has nearly finished a fine portrait 
of the Princess of Wales, three-quarters, seated, life-sized. 
Colonel James F. Meline died in Brooklyn on the 14th 
inst. He was author of a volume entitled “ Two Thousand 
Miles on Horseback,” a record of a Rocky Mountain trip. 
Of late years he has been a regular contributor to the “ Cath- 
olic World,” in which his vindication of Mary Queen of Scots, 
in answer to Mr. Froude, appeared, He wrote also for the 
“ Galaxy” and the “ Nation.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring died on Monday last, at his 
residence in this city, in the 89th year of his age, aftera 
pastorate of 63 years in the Brick Church. He was author of 
many valuable theological works. . 

Dr. G. P. Judd died suddenly at Honolulu on the 26th ult. 
He was a member of Wilkes’ expedition, and went to Hono- 
Julu to reside in 1842, 


afar on their rites. Like others of the Gentile nations also, 
they had their ‘ high places, which were large stones, or piles 
of stones on the suminits of hills; these were called carns 
(cairns), and were used in the worship of the deity under the 
symbol of the sun 

“Tn what manner and with what rites the Druids worship- 
ped their deity, there is now no means of ascertaining with 
minute accuracy. There is reason to believe that they attached 
much importance to the ceremony of going thrice round their 
sacred circle, from east to west, following the course of the 
sun, by which it is supposed that they intended to express 
their entire conformity to the will and order of the Supreme 
Being, and their desire that all might go well with them ac- 
cording to that order. It may be noticed, as an illustration 
of the tenacity of popular usages and religious rites, how 
they abide with a people, generation after generation, in spite 
of changes of the most important kind, nay, after the very 
opinions out of which they have arisen have been repudiated ; 
that even to the present day certain movements are considered 
of good omen only when they follow the course of the sun, 
and that in some of the remote parts of the country, the 
practice is still retained of seeking good fortune by going 
thrice round some supposed sacred object from east to 
west. 

But still more remarkable than the fact which Doctor 
Alexander has stated, is the vitality of the ancient Druidic 
chants, which still survive on the popular tongue two thou- 
sand years or more alter their worship has disappeared, and 
after the meaning of their strange snatches and fragments of 
song has been all but irretrievably lost, and almost wholly 
unsuspected. Some account of Stonehenge, or the Coir-mhor, 
on Salisbury Plain, the grandest remaining monument of the 
Druids in the British Isles, has already appeared in this jour- 
nal, Everybody has heard of Stonehenge, though few know 
that many other Druidical circles of minor importance are 
scattered over various parts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. In Scotland they are especially numerous. One but 
little known, and not mentioned by the Duke of Argyll in 
his book on the remarkable island of which he is proprietor, 
is situated between the ruins of the cathedral of Iona and the 
seashore, and is well worthy of a visit from the hundreds of 
tourists who annually make the voyage round the noble Isle 
of Mull, on purpose to visit Iona ona Stafla. There is another 
Druidic circle on the main land of Mull, and a large and more 
remarkable one at Lochnell, near Oban in Argyllshire, which 
promises to become as celebrated as Stonehenge itself, com- 
bining as it does not only the mystic circle, but a representa- 
tion clearly defined of the mysterious serpent, the worship of 
which entered so largely into all the Oriental religions of 
remote antiquity. There are other circles in the various 
islands of the Hebrides, and as far north as Orkney and Shet- 
land. It was, as we learn from various authorities, the prac- 
tice of the Druidical priests and bards to march in procession 
round the inner circle of these rude temples, chanting religi- 
ous hymns in honor of the sunrise, the noon, or the sunset ; 
hymns which have not been wholly lost to posterity, though 
ae has failed to understand them, or imagined, as Mr. 
Chappell has done, that their burdens—their sole relics—are 
but unmeaning words, inveuted for musical purposes alone, 
und divested of all intellectual signification. 

First ameng these choruses is “ Down, dewn, derry, down,” 
the English rendering of “ Dun, dun, daragan, dun,” signify- 
ing “ To the hill, to the hill, to the oaks, to the hill,” which 
in all probability was the burden of a religious chant sung by 
the priests a3 they walked in procession from the interior of 
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the stone circle to some neighboring grove upon a down or a 
hill. This chorus survives in many hundreds of English 
popular songs, but notably in the beautiful ballad The Three 
Ravens, preserved in Melismata (1611). 


There were three ravens sat on a tree, 
Down-a-down ! hey down, hey down. 

They were as black as black might be, 
With a down! 

Then one of them said to his mate, 

Where shall we now our breakfast take, 
With a down, down, derry, derry down! 


The words come in without meaning; but were probably 
part of the original chant, to the music of which the modern 
ballad was adapted. 

A second well-known and vulgarised chorus, “ Tooral loo- 
ral,” has its origin in two Celtic or Gaelic words, of which 
few or none have hitherto suspected the meaning. Tooral is 
the Ceitic turail—slow; and looral, in the same venerable 
speech, is luathrail—(pr onounced luarail) quick, signifying a 
variation in the time of some musical composition or march. 
Tooral looral is thus akia in construction to the words more 
recently adopted from the Italian, to signify the harpsichord 
of our ancestors—the pianoforte. 

A third chorus, which, thanks to the Elizabethan writers, 
has not been vulgarised, is that which occurs in John Chalk- 
hill’s Praise of a Countryman’s Life, quoted by Izaak Walton: 


Oh the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find. 
High trelollie, lollie, lol! High trololiie, lee! 


These words ate easily resolvable into the Celtic: Ai! or 
Aibhe! Hail! or All hail! Trath—pronounced trah, early, 
and la, day! or “Ai, tra, la, la, la’—Hail early day! early 
day! a chorus which Moses and Aaron may have heard in the 
temples of Egypt, as the priests of Baal saluted the rising sun ; 
and which was repeated by the Druids on the remote shores 
of Western Europe, in now desolate Stonehenge, and a thou- 
sand other circles, where the sun was worshipped as the em- 
blem of the Divinity. The second portion of the chorus, 
“ High trolollie, lee,” is in Celtic, “ Ai tra la, la, li,” which 
signifies, “ Hail early day! Hail bright day!” The repeti- 
tion of the word la as often as it was required for the exi- 
gencies of the music, accounts for the chorus, in the form in 
which it has descended to modern times. 
“ Fal, lal, la,’ a chorus even more familiar to the readers 
of old songs, is from the same source. Lord Bathurst, after- 
wards Earl of Dorset, wrote, in 1665, the well-known ballad, 
commencing : 

To all you ladies now on land, 

We men at sea indite, 
But first would have you understand, 
How hard it is to write. 

With a fal, lal, la, and a fal, lal, la. 

And a fal, lal, lal, lal, la. 


Fal signifies a circle, and la,a day, and the words should pro- 
rly be written, fal, la, or fallala. The words appear in the 
nvitation to May, by Thomas Morley, 1595 : 


Now is the month of maying, 
When merry lads are playing. 
Fal, la, la! 
7 with his bonnie lass, 
Tpon the greeny grass, 
Bal la, la ! 


The Celtic or Druidical interpretation of these syllables is, 
“ the circle or completion of the day.” 

“ Fal, lero, loo,” appears as a chorus in asong by Gecrge 
Wither (1588—1667). 


There was a lass a fair one, 
As fair as e’er was seen, 
She was indeed a rare one, 
Another Sheba queen. 
But fool, as then I was, 
I thought she loved me true, 
But now alas! she’s left me, 
Fal, lero, lero, loo! 


Hlere fal, as in the previous instance, means a circle; lear 
(corrupted into lero), the sea; and luaidh (the dh silent), 
praise; the chorus of a song of praise to the sun when seen 
rising above the ocean. 

The song of Sir Eglamour, in Mr. Chappell’s collection, 
has another variety of the Fal, la, of a much more composite 
character : 


Sir Eglamour that valiant knight, 
Fal, la! lanky down dilly! 

He took his sword and went to fight, 
Fal, la! lanky down dilly ! 


Tn another song, called the Friar in the Well, this chorus 
appears in a slightly different form : 


Listen awhile, and I will tell 
Of a friar that loved a bonnie lass well, 
Fal, la! lal, lal, lal, la! Fal, la, langtre down dilly! 


The one version has lanky, the other langtre, both of which 
are corruptions of the Celtic. The true reading is Fal! la, 
lan—ri—dun—dile, which signifies, “ The circle of the day is 
full, let us go to the hill of rain.” 

“Hey, nounie, nonnie.” “Such unmeaning burdens of 
songs,” says Nares, in his Gl , “are common to 
ballads in most languages.” But this burden is not unmean- 
ing, and signifies “Hail to the noon.” Noin or noon was so- 
called in the Celtic because at midsummer in our northern 
latitudes, it was the ninth hour after sunrise. With the Ro- 
mans, in a more southern latitude, noon was the ninth hour 
after sunrise, at six in the morning, answering to our three 
o'clock of the afternoon. A song with this burden was sung 
in England in the days of Charles the Second : 


I am a senseless thing, with a hey! 
Men call me a king, with a ho! 
For my luxury and ease, 
They brought me o’er the seas, 
With a heigh, nonnie, nonnie, nonnie, no! 


Mr. Chappell cites an ancient ballad, which was sung to the 
tune of Hie dildo, dil. This also appears to be Druidical, 
and to be resolvable into Ai, dile dun dile, or ‘‘ Welcome to 
the rain upon the hill,” a thanksgiving for rain after a 
drought. 

“ Trim go trix” is a chorus that continued to be popular 
until the time of Charles the Second, when Tom D’Urfrey 
wrote a song entitled Under the Greenwood Tree, of which 
he made it the burden. Another appears in Allan Ramsay’s 
Tea-table Miscellany : 
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movement has also been assisted by the 
rising demand from the importers for the 
payment of duties, the period having arrived 
for heavy withdrawals of goods from bond. 
The speculative purchases of gold have been 
unusually large, and the clique claim that 
they have the ability to carry the premium 
considerably higher. The only effect of the 
rise so far has been to assist the outward 
trade, which is now better supplied with ton- 
nage facilities than for a long time past. 
Trade with the interior has shown no sub- 
stantial improvement, the weather the last 
day or two having been against commercial 
activity. All the indications, however, point 
to a reasonably prosperous season, since a 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WALL Srreet, Fripar P, M., Aug. 22, 1873. 


The market to-day was firm and higher at 
and after the Board, with the greatest im- 
rovement in Pacific Mail, Western Union, 
zake Shore, New York Central, Ohios, and 
Wabash. The general speculation is without 
incident. There is no disposition to press 
stocks, and it seems to be the general senti- 
ment that the market is oversold to a degree 
which must eventually be manifested in more 
lively times. Money is in good supply, and 
the lending rates on call are 4 and 44g and 5 
er cent. Foreign Exchange is weak and 
ower, with a reduction in rates of another 
eighth per cent. Prime sixty days’ bills are 
quoted on the basis of 10734 and 1077, and 
sight 1081¢ and 1085g. Government bonds 
are firm on the advance in gold, but there is 
such a disparity between bidding prices of 
offerings, that trade is very slim. 
The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 
Aug. 15. 
- 115 


SONYA 505; 


Aug. 22. 
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Money continues abundant and rates low, 
though the demand is increasing as the 
period of a revival of the Fall trade draws 
near. The fact that some long loans for 
large amounts have been negotiated at the 
legal rate, would seem to strengthen the pre- 
valent belief that the market is going to be 
measurably exempt from the extreme strin- 
gency that has characterised the last two 
business seasons. On this point,a prominent 
banking firm give it as their opinion that 
financial disturbances similar to those of jast 
Fall and Spring will not be repeated, because 
of the increased caution exercised by all par- 
ties, and the vastly improved condition of 
foreign financial affairs, this last feature be- 
ing an important element in our favor, past 
experience having proved that in times of 
stringency the relief received from abroad, in 

* various ways, amounts to a very important 
mitigation. Temporary loans remain easy 
at 3 and five per cent., with discounts of 
short dated mercantile acceptances 6 and 64 
percent. The bulls in gold have purchased | 
heavily the last two or three days, and sided | 
by the creation of a considerable short inter- | 
est recently, have succeeded in working the 
premium up more than Gne point from the 
lowest figure of last week. The speculative 


_\sured, while the Cotton prosp ct is improv- 


ing, indicated by the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports the average con- 
dition of the crop on the Ist inst. as 91.8 of a 
full yield, against 85.5 on the 1st ult.; and as 
the acreage is largely increased, the largest 
crop, save possibly one, since the war seems 
altogether probable. Large grain and cot- 
ton crops, moreover, are supplemented by an 
unparalleled yield of petroleum, which now 
stands third on our list of exports, while most 
mining and manufacturing enterprises are 
enjoying a fair degree of prosperity. Here, 
then, we have all the essential elements for 
a successful season’s business, which nothing, 
it would seem, could dissipate, except some 
disturbances of a financial nature, which are 
certainly not now to be seen on the surface 
of affairs.—Shipping List, Aug. 20. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is said to 
have under consideration a proposition to 
recommend to Congress that pilots of all 
steamers be licensed and employed by tbe 
Government, thus making them Government 
officers under the Supervising Inspector of 
Steamboats, and requiring them before taking 
a vessel out of port to be fully satisfied that 
in all respects as to equipment and life-saving 
apparatus, number of passengers on board, 
&e., she has fully complied with the law. A 
refusal of a pilot to take a vessel out of any 
port, owing to non-compliance with existing 
law, to be deemed by the owners a suflicient 
cause for detention until a personal inspec- 
tion by the inspector of the district shall have 
been made. It is also argued in favor of this 
plan that pilots, being Government officials, 
could prevent smuggling, as vessels coming 
into port usually take on a pilot some distance 
out, and the presence of a Government officer 
on board would oftentimes prevent the land- 
ing of packages before the Custom-House 
officials came aboard. The pilot fees would 
be collected <4 the Government, and, it is 
claimed, would be sufficient for the compen- 
sation of the pilots employed. 


In consequence of the pressure for gold 
and silver coin, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has ordered the Philadelphia mint to run 
to its full capacity, in coining gold and silver 
alone; and the mints at Carson City and San 
Francisco are instructed to run to their full 
capacity, working the force overtime to the 
extent necessary to carry out the orders of 
the department. The recoinage of gold at 
the Philadelphia mint progresses at the rate 
of $3,000,000 per month. The consignment 
of the new trade dollars to London proved 
entirely satisfactory. 


The Comptroller of the Currency is of the 
opinion that the schemes for free banking 
will be revived in the next Congress. His 
letters from the West uniformly express a 
desire for an increase of the circulation to 
$400,000,000. It is probable that the Comp- 
troller will recommend as a compromise 
between the East and West the issue of an 
additional twenty-five million of currency 
and the repeal of the law authorizing the 
withdrawal of that amount from the Eastern 
States whenever the fifty-four millions pro- 
vided for by the act of July 12, 1870, shall 
have been taken up. 


An American line of Steamships has been 
inaugurated between New York and Vene- 
zuela by a number of active buisness men of 
this City, the names of the directors com- 
prising John W. Stitt, John Vannass, J. Van 
Wagenen, B. H. Dewey, J. T. Henry, G. W. 
Davids, Cyrus P. Smith, and George Loril- 
lard. From the increase of commerce with 
Central America and the capacity of those 
who have the enterprise in hand, no doubt is 
entertained of its success, 


The imports of Dry Goods at this port for 
the week amounts to $3,076,668, gold valua- 
tion, and the general merchandise imports 
are estimated at $3,000,000 (against $4,000,- 
000), making a total of $6,076,668. The 
amount thrown on the market is $3,060,539. 


The prevalence of Easterly winds during 
the past week, has brought into port upwards 
of a hundred square-rigged vessels, fully 
three-fourths of which consist of Germans, 
Italians and Scandinavians, adapted to the 
Grain and Petroleum trades. This influx has, 
for the time being, relieved the produce mar- 
kets of the bulk of the supplies which had 
been accumulating through a lack of ade- 
quate shipping facilities, and Petroleum and 
Grain freights are a little off from the high- 
est rates ; though as nearly all of this tonnage 
has been promptly provided for, the indica- 
tions all seem to favor an early reaction. 
There is still ascarcity of the heavier class 
of tonnage adapted to long voyages, and also 











of West India, South American and couast- 


The year, so far, has been one of unqualified 
prosperity to the shipping interests, with 
every prospect of continuing, from the fact 
that the market has borne up so strongly 
under the recent heavy arrivals; for vessels 
to arrive a few weeks hence, the market is 
about as strong as_ever. 


Ship building at various points along the 
North Atlantic coast is steadily, if not very 
rapidly, reviving under the greatly improved 
condition of the carrying trade. More ton- 
nage was built last year than the year before, 
and this year will show a much greater in- 
crease than last. It would not be surprising 
if, in another twelve months, our ship-build- 
ing industry should be brought up to the 
highest ante-war proportions. The only 
reason why ship-building did not revive 
sooner, after the war, was because ship-pro- 
perty did not pay as well as other kinds of 
investment. Now that it does pay, we shall 
very soon herr the last of (he dismal story 
about “our ruined ship-building industry,” 
upon which a certain class of newspapers 
delight to ring the chances for political eflect. 


The report of the Agricultural Bureau, for 
August, puts a better aspect upon the cotton 
crop than the July report gave. The aver- 
age given in July was 88, for the condition of 
the crop; that in August is 91. The letters 
of the Bureau correspondents are also more 
favorable. The heavy rains of May and June 
exercised a depressing influence upon the 
cotton-growers, and seriously threatened the 
crop. The returns of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange substantially reinforce those of 
the Bureau. The increase in the crop over 
last season is put at four or five per cent. A 
little new cotton has come in, but picking 
does not often commence before the first of 
September, except in Florida, where it is in 
full blast about this time, and in some parts 
of Georgia, especially favored Cotton has, 
as usual, survived its entomological foes, and 
has risen superior ;to insects, to say nothing 
of frost, weeds, and rust.—Coml. Adovt. 


Dr. Linderman, Director of the United 
Biates Mint, will, it is stated, recommend to 
Congress that the existing law, which throws 
the loss of the abrasion of coin upon the last 
holder, be so modified that the Government 
redeem all defaced coin at par, except in 
cases of evident dishonesty. 


The five leading branches of manufacture 
in the United States are Iron, Lumber, Cot- 
ton, Machinery, and Woolen, ranging in im- 
portance in the ordernamed. The Iron trade 
employs 137,545 operatives and a capital of 
$198 356,116 ; the Lumber trade, 163,397 ope- 
ratives and a capital of $161,500,273. 


The Western farmer Granges, or Patrons 
of Husbandry, besides giving the politicians 
a world of trouble, is hurting the busineas of 
another class of people who have heretofore 
made comfortable livings from the farmers. 
In this last regard the Granges have accom- 
plished their only great practical good so far. 
Naturally enough with the institution of 
Granges, agents would offer them wholesale 
rates for goods taken in bulk, and the farmers 
were not slow to appreciate the value of co- 
operation in business, and now practice it to 
the great damage of the business of the 
middle-men. The large sums paid to agents 
and travelling salesmen were ef course added 
to the cost of the articles, and were paid by 
the farmers who bought them. By the co- 
operative method all this expense is done 
away with, and the farmer gets his goods by 
so much the cheaper. The large manufac- 
tories of agricultural implements spent large 
sums of money to support agencies which are 
now supplanted by the Granges, which vir- 
tually get the money formerly paid to the 
agencies. Each Grange in some of the Wes- 
tern States has its commercial agent, who 
buys whatever the Granges need at wholesale 
rates directly from the manufacturers or 
wholesale dealers. Of the saving effected 
some idea may be obtained from the fact 
that the agencies of one firm alone cost them 
sixty thousand dollars per annum, which 
amount is now saved in the cost of the goods. 
The annual tax formerly paid by the farming 
population of Indiana, Lilinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri, because of the large number of 
middle-men, is estimated to have been not 
less than five millions of dollars. It is esti- 
mated that by the instrumentality of the 
Granges the farmers of Iowa and Illinois 
have saved over two million dollars during 
the present year. Not only is the co-opera- 
tive principle introduced into such purchases, 
but co-operative stores have been established 
and mills and factories built. If there were 
no other good to be expected from the far- 
mers’ movement, this alone would vindicate 
its existence, 


A prospectus has been issued of the Costa 
Rica Gold Mining Company, limited, with a 
capital of £250,000, in shares of £10, to pur- 
chase and work a series of mines in Costa 
Rica, hitherto imperfectly developed by na- 
tive owners without any modern scientific 
appliances. The Board is respectably con- 
stituted, and the testimony as to the nature 
of the property and the results that may pos- 
sibly be attained from the introduction of 
engineering skill into the region, seems to be 
free from intentional exaggeration. The 
consideration is to consist of £158,000 in 
shares (not to be sold fora vear), and £42,- 





000 cash. 











wise tonnage, for which high rates prevail.|General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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o preferred, 8? 88 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 11035 | 1'056¢4 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 133 140 | 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin...... | 90% | Deh 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... ag | 90 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. . 251% Soy 
Del. Lack. & Western........ 98 9B 
Dubuque & Sioux City........ SB¥g | ve 
63% 633g 
do 3 73% 
Hannibal & St. Joseph..........++.. 336 4 
de preferred .... it be 
. a cpnes ipeenareenantioes 121 ste 
o referred... = nai 
Joliet ae Cnica Wiigakonnthnh evened 03 96 
Illinvis Central... ee 118 wins 
Lake Shore & Michigan 9 ose 
Marictta & Cincin. 1st preferrod haee WwW 
do 2d preferre sila cee 
Michigan Central........... 104 10434 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.... 56% ti” 
° preferred... W5% Th 
Morris & Eassex............ wR ° 
New Haven & Hartford...... 141 143 
NE ROIS .| 124 125 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... 4 neg 
do S-rip Certificate...... ..} .... tees 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co...............+0. 63% see 
Cumberland Coal and [ron Co 72 6 
Delaware & Hudson Ca 116 116g 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. . “ene Press 5 
Spring Mountain Coal........ 60 1 6 
2 
Miscellancous, 
ID os rnissctarnere. caves lg ‘6 
Boston Water Power. oe 4 My 
Ss SE eae 1% 10 
Adams BXrees...2. 0000.0 :000 oe ei) 9 
‘Tells, Fargo Exprev® ..... yd 
American Ex:we’* Tis 
Bil 
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JAY COOKE & 00, 


No. 20 Wall St., 


New Work. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT. 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO. 
41 Lombard St.; London. 
Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 24, 1573. 

(3 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dee., 1872....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1872 


$5,918,019 95 


beec ccececeesseseeeseesege 2,079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 4¢ 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Pountame marked off from Ist Jan- 
ary, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Lasecs paid during the 
oO rae $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ .... $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

nited States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . $8,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 


a. _ 


{ Avaeust 23, 1878. 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
91352345425. 
Locat CommiIrrer. 


P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 


J- 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CITARLES M. FRY. 


8g Wall Street. 


FRAME, 


Gu UARDI AN 
ASSURANCE CO. OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES’ 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co, 
_ hf JAMES, of Phe Ips, Dodge & Co. 


ig ag ELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
kor. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
J —_ . = Cc ONST ABL E, of Arnold, Constable 





omce, No. 60 V Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H, ee 


Manager, 





HOUSTON AND TEXAS 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundr nates and claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 09,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2, 3 374 s 
Gee Ee DMR. ccccccccccccccccce, cocccces 265, 
Total amount of Asscts............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 

redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
a representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
ebruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of fg mre aud cancelled. 
ividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the C pom pol for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 
By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Joseru GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A. Hanp, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascoox, 
Rost, B, Myrurn, 
Gorvon W. Burnaam, 
Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Gro. 5. STEPHENSON, 
Witi1aM H. Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 


J.D. Jonns, 
Cuan.es Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Cort, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuaxes H. Russewt, 
Lowe ut Hotsroox, 
R. Warren WeEsi10N, 
Roya PHevps, 
Cates Barstow, 





A. P. Prixo0t, Franots Skippy, 


Wituuam E. Dover, Cxarves P. Burpert, 
Davin Lane, Cuas. H. Marsan, 
James Bryce, Witu1am E, Bunker, 
Danrer 8, MIuien, Samvuet L. Mrrewtty, 


Ws. Srurets, vAmes G. DeForest, 


Henny K. Bocert, Ropert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. Buake, 
Cuar.es D, Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Veee-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 3d Vice-Prest 


AGENCY OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iesued for use in Europe, China and Ja am, the East 
and West Indies, and South America, Also C'rcular 


Letters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of | 


the world. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, 
ondon and elsewhere, bought and sold 
ates; also Cable Transfers, Demand Drafis oz Scot 
asd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
‘n@ Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


fuess transacted, 
JOUN PATON, Agent. 


paysdle in 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
these Bonds. 


interest on We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO X& SON, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIL \BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


_bU NCAN, SHERMAN & CO. - 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 


New Work. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their iaterest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROF'T CHISOLM, Pres't 





st current | 


Francis & LLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 

| Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

Al kinds of first-class Station¢ *y, _W riting Papers 
| Deska, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
Diarlen, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessinen, Wallets, 

“ e heep everytl ing in our line, and eel at lowest 


prices, 





HARE & LOCKWOOD, 
- 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


‘The London Assurance Corporation | 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co, 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co, 


Manacrrs, 


MORTON, BLISS & co., 


ta ancuhan NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED 





44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 
E, W. CROWELL, Resipent MaNnaGeEr. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. eee 9 oy H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman, 
A. A. Low, of A.A. Low & Bros 
©. 5. JAPPRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricward Invin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BoorMAN JOUNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
_ Jas. Srvart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 





Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 


Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873: 
Cash in Bank, . 


+ $231,855 21 
— and Mortgage s, being first lien on 


2state, worth $4,838,000........ 1,844,700 00 
Pm on Stocks, payable on demand 
(market value of Securities, $181,724).. 147,740 64 


United States Stocks canpronbeenne ). 
State Bonds - 
Interest due on Ist July, i873. 
Balance in hand of Agents.. 
Bills Receivable .... wait 
Salvages, and other Miscellaneous Items 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
cies issued at this Office. . Rares 


» 1,734,075 00 
2540 00 







13, 
St, 269 79 


20,953 54 
$4,408,573 ri) 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres, 
J H, w ASHBU RN, Sec?y. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 





IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR'TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 


NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Humber 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, . .&t PER YEAR 
Send for Neiainiasinins 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


ME AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—“* The AmeRIcAN Brsropo st, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—N. Y. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 








J. SABIN & SONS, & Naseau Street, N. ¥. 


12 2,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebr: ska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utch 
and Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 








an abund 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 


Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent aod for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered 1° clear lakes 
and running a nn i a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is uiknown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Supe rior 
to Dakota. Price of land rg - track t. to 
acre; further away Lo 4. 
Credits Warrantee “4 Recthere Pacific 7-30 

Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 

1002 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 


years’ residence. 
AT REDUCED 





TRANSPORTATION 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Goy- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children earried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet aan full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTP AVENUB, cor. NINTH: ST. 
New York! 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





ee" Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cor, LAND Warrants, ExcnaneE, &c.. &c., Bought 
ind Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Crrefully Exe 


ent 

{2 Collections of DIVIDENDS, | OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made wpw all a 
and remitted for promptly. 
(2 CorresronpeNTs of this house, ma: ay A. 
pon having their busizess attended to with acne 


ynd despatch. 
New York Correspcnpents: HENRY CLEWS 
co, KOUNTZE BROTHER 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH: STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
AND 

ROUND HATS, 

Suitable for the season. 


Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





HUCH B. JACKSON 


ImMroRTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 





HAVANA CIGARS. 
(182 FIFTH AVENUE. 











